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SILENT ROLES IN ROMAN COMEDY 


HENRY W. PRESCOTT 


HE modern student of Roman comedy, in the main, is neces- 
[= a reader, not a spectator, of the drama. As such he does 

not always properly interpret and appreciate the plays. Ap- 
plication to the printed text prevents him from visualizing action on 
the stage; he easily forgets that “the play’s the thing.” Obviously his 
negligence is most pardonable when, in reading, he fails to notice that 
the stage is occupied by silent background figures, contributing little 
or nothing to the immediate theme, but presumably responsive to the 
language and behavior of foreground characters and increasing the 
pictorial and dramatic values of the scene;! or when he fails to observe 
that important characters remain on stage for one or two hundred 
verses, silent themselves, while other foreground figures engage in 
dramatic monologue or dialogue. So, for example, at Bacch. 385-525 
the reader discovers only at Mnesilochus’ exit in 525 that at least two 
slaves have been present for 140 verses. And at Most. 683-784, for 
over a hundred verses, Theopropides, an important réle, seemingly re- 
mains on stage and silent during the interchange of song and speech 
between Tranio and Simo. Any person, or group of persons, whether 
supernumeraries or actors, silent for a considerable space of time, 


1Scene headings in modern texts, following the MSS, seldom include silent super- 
numeraries. The miniatures in MSS of Terence rarely include them, but note Jones- 
Morey, The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence, Vol. II, Pls. 16, 17, 18, 259-63, 
365, 627, 663-67. 
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offers opportunities and presents obstacles to any intelligent director 
of the action on stage.” 
I 


SILENT SUPERNUMERARIES 


I use the term “supernumerary” for convenience. But on the Ro- 
man stage, where the cast was not limited to three actors, but to a 
number varying from three to, at most, seven performers so far as we 
may infer from the possibilities offered by our present texts, it is quite 
conceivable that, in some of the cases which we shall review, an actor, 
temporarily released from a more active part, might have filled the 
silent réle that I loosely describe as taken by a supernumerary. It 
must also be admitted that a very narrow line separates supernumer- 
aries who are silent from those to whom the poet gives an occasional 
phrase; in the opening scenes of the Captivi, for example, we shall be 
interested in several slaves, one of whom here and there takes part in 
the dialogue; but for much longer intervals all are silent in the back- 
ground. 

There is no doubt that the equivalent of our modern supernumerary 
existed on the ancient stage. The Greeks had words for it. As early as 
the fifth century Hippocrates (Nomos 1) differentiates the real and the 
pseudo-physician in terms of the real actor and the supernumerary; 
the many who are reputed to be physicians are like the characters 
brought on stage in the tragedies who wear the costume of the actor 
but are not actors. The Greek words for supernumerary are naturally 
later than the time of Hippocrates. The commonplace and recurrent 
Kwov or Kevov mpdawmoy needs no comment. But the more distinctive 
words dopuddpos and dopuddpnua are of special interest to students of 
comedy. The technical use, in the sense of supernumerary, of a word 
meaning “spear-bearer” would naturally have arisen in tragedy in 
connection with the bodyguards of kings and other potentates (cf. 
dopuvpdpor dmdoves [Aeschylus Choeph. 769]). As a technical term, how- 
ever, either of tragedy or of comedy, it seems not to appear before the 
time of Plutarch and Lucian. In this late period the verb dopu@opetv 
was completely generalized and had come to mean not only “escort” 


2 The standpoint of the stage manager seems to me important. One may argue that 
a silent actor in Greek tragedy is silent because in the conditions of the scene he has 
nothing to say, but this argument justifies the poet without considering the difficulties 
of the production. 
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in the most general sense but even “provide,” “equip.’”’ So, for exam- 
ple, Heliodorus Aethiop. ii. 25 in his description of Rhodopis: roAd\q 
bev Oepamreia TOANG 5é AOUTW Sopudopovpuéern; here the suggestion of 
any military escort is completely submerged (for other examples cf. 
Jacobs’ commentary on Aelian Hist. anim. iv. 2 and xiv. 23). It is 
conceivable, therefore, that the technical use began in a late period in 
the sense of “escort” or “retinue,” and the words consequently ap- 
plied equally well to comedy and tragedy. The alternative view that 
the words were originally applied to supernumeraries in tragedy and 
then later transferred to supernumeraries in comedy, in which in any 
literal sense dopuvpdpor could hardly be appropriately used except of 
mythological travesty or, perhaps, of attendants on a miles gloriosus, 
would be more appealing if this technical vocabulary were found at an 
earlier date. In any case we shall find that in Roman comedy a con- 
siderable proportion of the supernumeraries are escorts or retinues at- 
tached to a variety of characters. 

It is also of some interest to note that Lucian, in his use of the 
terms, selects the supernumeraries of comedy, rather than of tragedy, 
to illustrate his points, although logically the supernumeraries of 
tragedy would serve his purpose equally well. So, in Jcarom. 9 he com- 
pares the gods who are relieved of all responsibility for human affairs 
to the kwurka dopvpopnuara. And in De conscr. hist. 4 he illustrates in- 
activity in the midst of energy: . . . . d@s ur movos adwyros env év ob TW 
TOAUPWYW TH KaLP@ pnd’ Horep kwucxov dopypdpnua Kexnvas Cwm} wa- 
padepoiunv. .... Here we may observe that the participle xexnvws 
probably refers to the gaping mouth of the mask; closed lips, rather 
than an open mouth, would naturally symbolize silence, unless the 
Greeks were unduly afflicted with adenoids, but the supernumerary, 
usually in the réle of a slave, probably wore the conventional open- 
mouthed mask in spite of his silence, and his mask, with its gawping 
stolidity, must have emphasized his inactive réle in the Hellenistic 
theater. The scholium on Icarom. 9 gives “slaves” as its sole example 
of supernumeraries in comedy, and in the Roman plays we shall find 
hardly any other type of supernumerary role. 

Comedy is realistic; the presence of inactive slaves in the comedy of 

‘Similarly, in Toxar. 9, Lucian refers to the xeva kal kwpa mpoowreta, which dinpuéva 


76 oréua Kal Tappeyedes Kexnvora ovdt 7d uxpdrarov pbéyyerar. Here, however, the con- 
text shows that he has in mind the mute réles of tragedy. 
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manners is always justifiable as vraisemblance; if they silently, or with 
occasional speech, contribute to incidental action, they are equally 
plausible and realistic. Among their more active functions is the réle 
of disciplinary and punitive agents. As such they are called, in the 
scene headings of the Palatine manuscripts, lorarii; but, although the 
texts of comedy contain the word lorum, lorarius never occurs in 
Plautus and Terence; if its appearance in Gellius x. 3. 8 is the earliest 
occurrence, its emergence in literature would be interestingly close to 
the period of much editorial interest in the texts of comedy, for exam- 
ple on the part of Valerius Probus. The opening scenes of the Capt. 
illustrate the function of this character, mainly as a silent réle, but for 
a brief space engaging in the dialogue. In 110 Hegio enters with a 
servant whom he instructs to put certain chains on the captives, al- 
lowing them to walk indoors and out as they please;* but they must 
be carefully guarded. Brief dialogue follows between Hegio and the 
lorarius (119-25) ; in 125 Hegio orders this slave to leave and carry out 
the orders. After the intervening dialogue between Hegio and Erga- 
silus, the slave reappears at 195 with the captives, and engages in con- 
versation with them. It is apparent that not only the lorarius but oth- 
er slaves appeared at this point, referred to in the phrase sine hisce 
arbitris atque vobis (210-12; cf. abscedite in 213-14, repeated in abite, 
215—words which, contrary to the note of Brix, must be addressed to 
a guard of slaves). Then Tyndarus and Philocrates carry on their con- 
fidential dialogue. Hegio reappears at 251, inquiring where the cap- 
tives are, and they refer to themselves as custodiis circum moeniti (254). 
I take it that the guard did not leave the stage in response to abscedite 
and abite (213-15) and that they were present through the long dia- 
logue (251-451) as well as during 219-50. The lorarius (and an assist- 
ant, if we are to press the plural vobis in 212 and 216) may have left 
the stage at 218. Probably at 452 the guard of slaves left the stage 
with Tyndarus, and at 456 Hegio addresses them as inside the house. 

4If, as Lindsay believes (cf. his note on 252), the captives were present with the 
lorarius at 110 ff., the freedom of movement provided by Hegio’s instructions might 
have served as a hint to the stage director to move the captives and their guard into the 
house during the dialogue between Hegio and Ergasilus in 129 ff. But I doubt if the 
captives appeared after the prologue until 195. Vs. 125 provides for the exit of the 


lorarius, and the shifting of chains should take place within the house; Lindsay’s note 
on this verse seems to me strained. 
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At least for over two hundred and fifty verses (195-452) there were 
some silent supernumeraries in the background. Since the dialogue 
itself required the closest attention of the audience to its many exam- 
ples of subtle dramatic irony, these guards should not have distracted 
the audience by any movements; they might well have served as statu- 
esque filling, far enough removed to prevent their overhearing the con- 
versation. At verse 657 of the Capt. three slaves, perhaps the same as 
in Act II, but here given specific names, are instructed to bring out the 
lora; these servants were present and (except for a brief question in 
658) silent from 568 through 750, as is shown by frequent orders ad- 
dressed to them by Hegio (659, 667, 721, 733-37, 746, 749). As the 
lorarit in this passage receive significant names, Colaphus, Cordalio, 
Corax, so Daemones at Rud. 656-57 calls on Turbalio and Sparax to 
haul out Labrax from the temple. They appear from the house, enter 
the temple with Daemones, rescue the girls, and during the dialogue 
of 664-705 are occupied in overpowering Labrax inside the temple. 
At 706 Daemones and the two slaves reappear from the temple with 
Labrax. In 731-32 Daemones addresses them. Verse 764, ascribed to 
Daemones in the manuscripts, is given to a lorarius by some modern 
editors. In 786 they are mentioned by Labrax as two in number. Both 
are called into action in 798-99 and 807 ff. Phrases are put in their 
mouths in 826 and 828, and they join in the dialogue through 838. At 
879 they are still present, and one of them offers advice. Apparently 
they leave the stage at about 884-85. Accordingly they are on the 
stage from 656 to 660 and from 706 to 885, nearly two hundred verses, 
occasionally engaged in violent action, sometimes indulging in a re- 
mark, but in the main silent characters. It is noteworthy that 706-885 
require an extraordinary number of characters on the stage, in addi- 
tion to these two supernumerary réles. At 1045 they momentarily re- 
appear with the girls from the house but leave again almost immediate- 
ly, at 1051.5 Probably, too, at Bacch. 799 the name Artamo given to 


5 The awkwardness of their reappearance for such a brief interval excites, perhaps 
rightly, adverse criticism (cf. Jachmann, Plautin. und Attisches, p. 46). But the violent 
behavior of Labrax certainly justifies continued protection of the girls even inside the 
house; and when the girls appear, their guards appear with them, and are naturally 
dismissed by Daemones. On the whole the technique corresponds to the logic of the 
situation, and adverse criticism might better be directed at the looser handling of super- 
numerary réles in Most. 431 ff., Hec. 727 ff. (cf. below, pp. 115 and 111), where we are 
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the lorarius is a significant name; he enters with Nicobulus; nor is he 
alone if we may judge from the second person plurals in 822-23 and 
862. These supernumerary slaves bind and later release Chrysalus 
(799, 823, 857, 861-62). Aside from this disciplinary function, Artamo 
is called on for the gentler task of opening the housedoor in 833-34. 
Of the final exit of these servants the text furnishes no evidence; they 
might have retired at 862; if they made their exit only with Nicobulus 
(932, 978 may indicate that Nicobulus left the stage at 924), their pres- 
ence would cover one hundred and twenty-five verses. The action in 
Most. 1064 ff. is not clear from the text. In 1038 Theopropides asks 
Simo for servorum opera et lora, which Simo promises. In 1064 Theo- 
propides instructs these lorarii to stand intra limen, prepared to jump 
out and put the manacles on Tranio. Homines in 1093 and 1095 con- 
tains a subtle allusion to these slaves, but there is no indication that 
they appeared in the action of the scene, although the headings in B 
and D at 1041 provide for their presence; the hidden meaning of 
homines would lose much of its effect if they were present. In a few 
other plays lorarii are present for short intervals and are of less inter- 
est. At Mil. 1394 and 1425 they are addressed, and one of them (so B) 
speaks briefly at 1424; they retire probably at 1427. Again, the large 
number of persons on stage in addition to the supernumeraries is note- 
worthy. At Men. 952 the medicus calls upon the senex to furnish 
slaves to take charge of Menaechmus. Four men are suggested as 
enough (953). At 990 the old man reappears with these slaves, ad- 
dressing them in 990-95; in 996 they seize Menaechmus; violent ac- 
tion follows. At 1015-16 one of them apparently speaks, though the 
manuscripts here omit ascriptions. They seem to have been driven 
off at 1017. In Truc. 775 the tonstriz and ancilla (also supernumeraries) 
are brought in (771-72) bound. At 838 solvite must be addressed to 
slaves who presumably were present from 775 through 849; the scene 
headings do not indicate their presence. At Merc. 272 Lysimachus 
speaks to a slave sent from the farm; this slave speaks in 282, and 
makes his exit. The scene headings include a lorarius, apparently re- 





left quite in the dark as to what happens to the porters and the maidservants: or in 
Bacch. 799 ff., where the lorarii are not provided with any definite exit (p. 102). In gener- 
al, comedy is usually careful to indicate the ultimate exits of these quite incidental réles, 
and to this extent the technique of the Rud. is not exceptional. 
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ferring to this slave. Fraenkel (Plautin. im Plautus, 204 ff.), opposing 
Marx’s theories, notes the Greek technique of the scene. 

Since these disciplinary slaves, if referred to at all in the text, are 
called simply servi (and not lorariz, as in the scene headings), only their 
frequent appearance and consistent occupation warrant us in differen- 
tiating them from other servants who, in silence, either contribute to 
the incidental action or are relatively passive observers. 

The majority of such servants are brought on the scene through 
festal occasions, weddings, convivial parties, celebrations of various 
sorts. Young male slaves (pueri), menservants and maidservants, 
cooks’ assistants, and music girls fill the background of such scenes. 
At Asin. 828 ff. (cf. 829, 891, 906) at least two puer? assist in the serv- 
ice and were present from 828 through 941, at intervals if not constant- 
ly; the staging of the scene is uncertain. In the convivial scene of the 
Most. a puer is occasionally active (308, 347, and perhaps da.... 
bibat in 344, are addressed to him) ; presumably he was present through 
398, although the text contains no reference to him after 347; and he 
may be the same puer who appears with the key and is called Sphaerio 
in 419, making his exit at 426 after speaking a few words. The pompa 
of Curc. 1 ff. includes among the attendant slaves (ef. hosce omnis in 
74) a puer who is addressed in 75, and who, with the other attendants, 
so far as we can gather from the text, may have remained as silent par- 
ticipants up to the exit at 215. 

Older servants of both sexes play their part in the celebrations. 
Preparations for the banquet often involve a group of slaves bringing 
the provisions as in the Curc. and sometimes designated, as there (vs. 
2), a pompa.” At the opening of the And. they troop across the stage 
and enter the house during the first verse of the play. At Bacch. 106 
one of the sisters announces the approach of such a pompa (cf. 114); 

6 The scene headings in the Palatine MSS at Pseud. 133 include, along with the leno, 
four lorarii, of whom there is no trace in the text; the male slaves who appear in the 
scene are five in number, not four. Vs. 159, to be sure, is ascribed in D? to LO(rarius), 
but is given to an ordinary servus by most modern editors. Inasmuch as the leno him- 
self seems to crack a whip during the passage 133-68 (note vs. 155), Bergk (Rh. Mus., 


XX [1865], 290) regarded the scene heading as a corrupt form of LENO LORARIUS, in 
which LORARIUS was meant as a descriptive epithet of the leno himself. 


7 Fraenkel (op. cit., p. 414, n. 1) regards the word pompa in this sense as an example 
of die glorifizierende Tendenz of Plautus’ translation. 
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they probably moved across the stage at 109;° their exit is not indi- 
cated, but it is likely that they passed immediately into the house, not 
later than 114, although the text would admit of their presence up to 
169. At Truc. 549 a pompa is announced and enters with Cyamus in 
551 (cf. 443-45); the slaves are addressed in 551 ff., referred to in illis 
in 580, and addressed in the plural, audits, in 584; probably at about 
that point they retire in response to the command of 583. The pompa 
of Cas. 719 ff. seems to consist largely of cooks, and will be considered 
in connection with them. A parody of the pompa appears at Stich. 
683 ff. When Sangarinus says, agite ite foras: ferte pompam (683), this 
should be taken about as seriously as the cordial invitation to passers- 
by to join in the celebration (686). Sangarinus enters quite alone; the 
participants in this celebration serve themselves (689: nosmet inter 
nos ministremus monotropi), and the humor of the scene lies in the mod- 
est equipment of the table (cf. 690-91, with its bill of fare) in contrast 
with the elaborate comissatio of freeborn citizens (cf. 692: sat est: servo 
hominit modeste melius facere sumptum quam ampliter).° 

Not only the catering but the need of cooks and entertainers bring 
supernumerary réles into these festal scenes. The Aulularia is rich in 
characterization, poor in action. The complex of scenes in 280-459 
contributes little to the development of the plot. Part of it (280-370) 
serves as a time-filler, occupying the period of Euclio’s absence. But 
the dialogue of 280 ff. advances our knowledge of Euclio’s character, 
and the action on Euclio’s return at 371 illustrates dramatically the 
description of 297 ff. In the main humorous and picturesque effects 
are achieved by constant movements back and forth from the houses 
to the street, and the whole results in a sort of vaudeville episode. 
Strobilus enters at 280, evidently accompanied by two chief cooks, 

8 For the literature on the supposed relation of this pompa to the chorou-problem cf. 


Leo, Plaut. Forsch.,? p. 227, n. 3, and Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in 
Roman Comedy, pp. 72 ff. 


9In this komos-scene of the Stich. we should note the way in which the tibicen is 
drawn into action (715 ff., 723 ff., 757 ff., 762 ff.). This is somewhat different from such 
announcements as Pseud. 573a and Cas. 798 (for the Greek background of which cf. 
Conrad, op. cit., pp. 78-80). Mere directions addressed to the tibicen are analogous to 
the appeal to the mechanopoios in Aristoph. Peace 174 and frag. 188, in so far as the 
dramatic illusion is violated by direct address to stagehands or musicians. But here the 
musician is a silent. contributor to incidental comic effects. It is well to remember that 
he must always be visualized in the background of the scene during lyrics and recitative. 
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many assistant cooks, and two tibicinae.!° These large forces are dis- 
tributed between the two households of Euclio and Megadorus. An- 
thrax, one of the two cooks, enters the house of Megadorus at 328 (if 
Leo’s supplement approximates the sense) ; one tibicina, named Eleu- 
sium, enters the same house, perhaps at 334, and half the assistant 
cooks, perhaps at 330. But the other chief cook, Congrio, and appar- 
ently the second tibicina, Phrugia, and the other half of the assistant 
cooks, all assigned to Euclio’s house, remain on stage through the 
brief dialogue of 334-49, and enter Euclio’s house only at 362. The 
two chief cooks, Congrio and Anthrax, are active réles in the ensuing 
scenes, through 459. It is clear that, at 406, when Congrio was driven 
out of Euclio’s house by the miser, his assistant cooks followed him on 
stage (cf. 409 and 414); and 451 indicates that tibicinae (here note the 
plural" though only one tibicina was assigned earlier to Euclio’s house, 
and only one referred to later in that connection in 557) had also en- 
tered at 406. So Congrio uses first person plurals all through the dia- 
logue of 415 ff. (note especially 429 ff. and facitis in 438). A consider- 
able number of silent supernumeraries, therefore, served as a silent 
chorus in 406-55, not a very long passage; their number is not defined 
save in the doubtless exaggerated quingentos coquos of Euclio in 553. 
It may be observed that a relatively large number of assistant cooks 
would, very happily for dramatic purposes, increase Euclio’s confusion 
and apprehension. In short passages, also, of Cas. and Merc. assistant 
cooks fill the background. In Cas. 490 ff. Olympio is sent off to fetch 
provisions for a banquet; he returns at 719, leading a pompa. But sub- 
sequently the emphasis is entirely on assistant cooks. On his entrance 
Olympio addresses a cook and refers to a group of thievish assistants 


10 For convenience we may here include the music girls in Stich. 402 ff., although in 
this loosely organized play they do not later appear as entertainers. Previously in 380- 
81 Pinacium announced their coming with the returning traveler; his list suggests a 
considerable number though he may be exaggerating for the benefit of Gelasimus, as he 
certainly does in parasitos (388). In our present text they entered at 402; are referred 
to in 418, 435, 453; and at 453 retired into the house. If our Latin play is a composite 
of several Greek plays, the girls may have played a larger réle in one of the Greek 
originals (e.g., in a convivium such as that referred to in 663-65). In the Latin play 
they are one of many loose threads dropped in the opening scenes and never picked up 
again, unless Antipho’s apologus in 542 ff. contains hidden allusions to them. 


1 This plural may be stylistic, attracted by the plural coqui; or it may be mere 
exaggeration, as vel gregem venalium in 452 suggests. 
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(720-23) ; the chief cook, called Citrio in the scene headings of A (ef. 
Leo ad loc.), has a few words at 720 and 723. The supernumerary 
cooks are on the stage until 744-45. In Merc. 741 ff. the chief cook 
again takes part in the dialogue but is attended by silent assistants 
(ef. the plural verbs and pronouns in 741, 748, 746-48, 773-74, 779, 
and sequimini in 782). At 782 they make their exit. For a much longer 
time, over one hundred verses, assistant cooks form a silent chorus in 
the background of the well-known cook scene in Pseud. 790-891; they 
are referred to in 865 and 886 as discipuli, and they might well have 
reacted to the lengthy pseudo-pedantry of their master in his amusing 
discourse on the art of cookery. These assistant cooks in these four 
plays are only loosely attached to the action; they are demanded by 
the festal occasion but as mere assistants they reflect the practice of 
contemporary life, somewhat hidden by the chief cooks, who often 
join in the dialogue and even, as in the Pseud., are foreground fig- 
ures.” 

Once the celebration is well under way, other servants than the 
puert often emerge abruptly in the text although they were doubtless 
present from the beginning of the scene. The Persa is unique in having 
slaves in the active réles as main characters; but in the convivium of 
the triumphant intriguers at the end of the play, supernumerary slaves 
swell the number of those already on stage. Their presence is clearly 
indicated in the second person plurals of 758-59, 769, 792. They were 
bustling round at the beginning of the party and might have been re- 
sponsive witnesses of the ludi (803) to which Dordalus was exposed on 
his arrival. In that case their presence may be assumed for the some- 
what long interval between 758 and 857." 

In the wedding at Cas. 814 ff. not only the maid, Pardalisca, but 


The manipulus furum in Eun. 774 fi. may include assistant cooks, but it will be 
treated later in connection with the retinue of soldiers (p. 110). 


13Qn the other hand, the vocative puere in 771, 792, with which cf. 801, 821, is 
addressed to Paegnium, an active and audible réle, and here not played by a super- 
numerary as cupbearers elsewhere usually are. The presence of other servants waiting 
on table might be doubted by some readers; the second person plurals mentioned might 
seem to be addressed to Lemniselenis, Sagaristio, and Paegnium, who would in that 
case be waiting on one another. But the dialogue and action of 765-67 are against this 
view; there clearly Lemniselenis and Sagaristio are told to take their places on the 
dining couches, and the plurals date and apponite in 769 (cf. Asin. 829, Most. 308) must 
be addressed to persons other than Lemniselenis and Sagaristio. 
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other female slaves were present for a short time; they are addressed 
in daturae in 831 and ordered into the house in 832. Since it is wholly 
fictitious, we may include in festal occasions the pseudo-accouchement 
of Phronesium at Truc. 448 ff. She enters, attended not only by Asta- 
phium, who is an active réle, but also by silent servants whom she ad- 
dresses in 448 (date), 463, 476, 477 (apponite . . . . abite ab oculis). Al- 
though abite ab oculis may seem to indicate an exit (cf. Cas. 302, Trin. 
989), two servants are immediately addressed by name (Pithecium re- 
stored from corrupt readings in 477, Archilis quite certain) in 477-79, 
and ordered to assist in the accouchement. Of these Archilis may be 
the obstetrix of 130-31 (but here A reads meretricem). There follows in 
481 an order in the plural (date aguam). And even as late as 631 serv- 
ants must be addressed in datin and ducite me intro; at this latter point 
they make their exit. Two or more servants must have been silent at- 
tendants in the course of 448-631, nearly two hundred verses. Both 
here and in some of the banquet scenes such slaves may have passed 
back and forth, to and from the house, but either temporarily or con- 
stantly they helped to fill the stage. 

Unlike these festal scenes, and unique in its atmospheric effects so 
essential to the total impression, is the parade of male and female 
slaves, belonging to Ballio’s establishment, in the second scene of the 
Pseud. At 133 Pseudolus himself enters, attended by a silent puer, 
whom we shall discuss later. At least five male slaves stand in the 
background and are addressed by Ballio in the course of his solo speech 
(157-69). One of them speaks briefly at 159, but otherwise they are 
all silent; one of them seems to retire at 161; the rest remain through 
168. At 172 four female slaves appear, addressed by name in Ballio’s 
subsequent speech; they withdraw at 229. It may be noted that Pseu- 
dolus and Calidorus are also silently overhearing the entire passage 
from 133 through 229, so that from 133 through 168 there are at least 
eight silent characters on the stage in addition to Ballio, and seven 
from 173 through 229 (including the puer in both cases). The oppor- 
tunities for effective grouping, and more particularly for varied and 
effective reaction to Ballio’s drastic remarks, may easily be appreci- 
ated by any thoughtful reader; how fully these opportunities were 
realized, we have no means of knowing. 

Before passing to the third important group of silent supernumera- 
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ries, we may briefly dismiss a few special and relatively insignificant 
instances. In the first place, the question whether the part of an im- 
portant character (e.g., Palaestra and Ampelisca in Rudens, Act III, 
scenes iv, v, vi) was temporarily given to a supernumerary, if the char- 
acter was silent during a scene, will be discussed later under silent 
actors. Secondly, a few plays draw silent supernumeraries into the ac- 
tion because of special themes; the cases are few and the silence usually 
not long. So, for instance, the theme of giving presents to courtesans 
leads to the silent Virgo of Eun. 232 (she enters with Gnatho, as indi- 
cated in 229, and retires in 282) ; and, in the same play, to the Ethiopian 
girl who accompanies the eunuch (Chaerea) at 470 and retires at 493; 
similarly two Syrian slaves, avowed to have been queens formerly, 
enter with the soldier at Truc. 482, and remain through 541 (ef. 530 ff., 
541 ff.). Thirdly, slaves are called on stage for brief action; so Thes- 
sala in Amph. 770 is ordered to bring out from the house the patera; 
she enters with it in 778, and apparently retires immediately; the 
nutriz in the Hec. 767 enters (cf. 726), only to withdraw at 769, or at 
the latest at 785. Pueri are called on for service at Most. 843 and 
Merc. 910; the puer in the former passage is summoned as a guide, 
probably appearing for a moment, and withdrawing in 857 or there- 
abouts; in the Merc. he is called from the house, given orders at 912 
and 922, and dismissed at 930. So, too, Sphaerio in Most. 418-26 (cf. 
above, p. 103) unless he is identical with the unnamed puer in the pre- 
ceding action.'4 

14 The cases of silent slaves on the stage for incidental services might be increased 
if one interpreted the imperative evocate in Men. 218, Amph. 949, and And. 579 as ad- 
dressed to slaves already on the stage and silent during the previous action. But I 
doubt whether the passages are so to be understood. There is, of course, no doubt that 
the verb evocare is very widely used, with foras or huc or intus, of summoning a person 
from within the house (cf. Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v., and Brix on Trin. 1174). Consequent- 
ly when we find Erotium at the end of a scene in Men. 218 saying evocate intus Culindrum 
mihi coquom actutum foras, we should naturally assume the presence of two or more 
slaves who entered with her at 182 and remained through the scene; again at Amph. 949, 
when Jupiter says evocate huc Sosiam, we should suppose he entered with slaves, or 
perhaps that Alcumena was attended on her entrance by slaves, who are here addressed ; 
and in And. 579 Simo’s sudden heus, evocate huc Davom would imply a similar situation. 
Nor, as we shall later see, would there be anything unusual in servants attending as an 
escort either a courtesan or a master of the house. But other passages of the text make 
us pause. In Cas. 295 Chalinus is commanded, intro abi atque actutum uxorem huc evoca 
ante aedis cito, which clearly shows that a person who has entered the house may be 


said to ‘‘call out’’ somebody already inside, where we should say ‘“‘send out.’’ Less dis- 
tinetly, at Eun. 283, Gnatho, just entering the house, says numquem evocare hinc vis 
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Of more significance and interest is the frequent use of supernu- 
meraries as escorts or retinues, again regularly slaves; with few excep- 
tions these escorts are decorative and simply reflect the customs of 
contemporary Greek life; rarely are they drawn into even incidental 
action, but they might always have lessened the wide open spaces of 
an extraordinarily broad stage, and they may have added to the dra- 
matic effects by some emotional and physical responses to the words of 
the foreground figures. 

For convenience we may here include an isolated example of such 
an escort although it does not conform at all to the other cases. Son- 
nenschein, in his introductory note to the second scene of the Rud., 
describes the three gentlemen who attend Plesidippus as “‘part of the 
standing retinue” of the young hero of the play. Probably this de- 
scription is not meant to be taken too literally. These three attend- 
ants are not slaves but probably freeborn citizens and friends of the 
young man. They remind us somewhat of the advocati who in the 
Poen. and Phorm. have active speaking réles. But here they are not 
counselors or witnesses but armed (cf. 315, chlamydati cum machaeris) 
assistants in the rough handling of Labrax (ef. 856-57, and for the 
legal situation Marx’s note on 1282). They appear at 89, remain silent 
during the dialogue of 89-159, and their subsequent activity is entire- 
ly off-stage. 

The soldier in the opening scene of the Mil. Glo. is accompanied by 
two or more servants to whom he addresses his opening words; doubt- 
less they are busied, during the following dialogue, in polishing his 
shield, but they might easily have increased the extravagant humor of 
the scene through byplay in response to the swaggering airs of the soldier 
and the palaver of the parasite. They remain on the stage through 78, 


foras? In this connection we should note the idiomatic appeals to aliquis or a ianitor 
to open the house-door: at Trin. 1172 Lysiteles says eo ut illum evocem, and in 1174, ful- 
filling this promise, he says aperite hoc, aperite propere et Lesbonicum, si domist, foras 
evocate—words obviously addressed to slaves within the house. Again, at Men. 674, a 
ianitor (673) is instructed aperite atque Erotium aliquis evocate ante ostium. From such 
passages it is clear that evocate may be addressed to a ianitor or slaves assumed to be 
inside the door, and the words ‘‘summon forth” are appropriate only in so far as such 
doorkeepers are somewhat remote from the persons farther within the house whose 
presence is demanded on stage. The Greek background is, of course, the verb éxxaXetv; 
but I do not find in Aristoph. Ach. 402, Wasps 221, 271, Lys. 850, Thesm. 65, Plut. 
1103, or in Menander Peric. 431 (Jensen) any clear parallels to this loose use of evocare 
in Roman comedy. 
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attending the soldier at his exit; here they are called satellites (ef. Trin. 
833, of the winds and storms that attend Neptune). There is no indica- 
tion in the text that they returned with the soldier at 947; on the other 
hand, they may have attended him in this and other subsequent ap- 
pearances, although the text does not refer to them. The slaves who 
attend the soldier in the Hun. 771 ff., a scene derived from Menander’s 
Kolaz, are manifestly very active, so much so that they are not fairly 
described as a decorative retinue. Three of them are specifically 
named and directed to manage important movements in the pseudo- 
military maneuvers. At 776 the soldier calls for ‘‘others” and inquires 
where Sanga is and his manipulus furum. Sanga appears and engages 
in dialogue for a few verses, resuming a speaking rdle in the last verse 
of the scene, but otherwise silent as are the three other servants and 
the “maniple of thieves.” In 780 the soldier reiterates his demand for 
“others” and Sanga replies that only Sannio is left in charge of the 
house. Sanga’s peniculus and the thieves who are his subordinates sug- 
gest that a cook and assistant cooks formed a part of the formidable 
army. The maniple may not have been realistic in size, but it evident- 
ly comprised all the household servants other than Sannio if we take 
780 seriously. This motley crew of four leaders and an indeterminate 
army may have intervened in the following dialogue between Thais 
and Chremes, but with the exception of Sanga’s few remarks they 
were all silent until their exit in 816. The miniatures in Jones-Morey 
(op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. 259-63) indicate that an illustrator did not fail to 
appreciate his opportunity here, although usually he is indifferent to 
silent supernumeraries. 

To the satellites of the soldier in the Mil. Glo. the term doruphoroi 
might be applied in its literal sense, but in the generalized meaning of 
“escort” this technical word for supernumeraries is pertinent to a large 
proportion of the silent characters in comedy. Slaves, one or more in 
number, sometimes definitely stated to be two, quite regularly attend 
the master or the mistress of the house, the soldier, courtesan, pimp, or 
parasite, and especially, as porters, the returning or departing trav- 
eler. Seldom do such figures participate in the action; they are part 
of the realism of comedy, reflecting contemporary practice. 

As an escort primarily a puer appears in Asin. 382 attending the 
mercator and instructed to knock on the house-door (382-83) ; he must 
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have remained on stage through 503, a long interval. So, too, at 
Bacch. 573 the parasite is accompanied by a puer (577), who also is 
commanded to knock at the door, and again there is no indication of 
his exit; he must have remained with the parasite up to 605. The sol- 
dier in the Truc. 482 must have been attended by a puer (cf. 535), and 
sequere in 644 marks his exit; for over one hundred and sixty verses he 
seems to have been a silent witness of the proceedings. For a similarly 
long passage the puer who accompanied Ballio in Pseud. 133 ff. must 
have been a silent if responsive witness of the complex of scenes 
through 380, in this case nearly two hundred and fifty verses; he is 
addressed in 170, 241, 242, 249, 252. This puer reappears with the 
pimp at 790 and is again silent through 891 (vss. 891-92, if rightly 
ascribed by the editors, are spoken by him). He must not be confused 
with the puer delicatus who delivers the monologue in 767-89." 
Several times the courtesan" is escorted by slaves in her movements 
to the houses on stage. At Hec. 727 Bacchis enters with two such fe- 
male servants (ambae, 793) of whose presence we get no inkling until 
773, where she offers them for torture. At 793 they enter the house of 
Phidippus with Bacchis; and logically they should return on stage with 
her at 808. At this point they may have crossed the stage and passed 
on to the house of Bacchis off-stage while Bacchis herself remained 
to talk with Parmeno. The text gives no indication of their presence 
or movements after 793. It is quite conceivable that they lingered on 
the stage for the long interval of 808-72 during this dialogue. They 
were present and silent at least in 727-92. Their contribution is en- 
tirely to off-stage action, but they advanced the development of the 
plot by submitting to questions (773). So far as the text reveals the 
purpose of their appearance at 727, one would suppose that they were 
1s Puert in comedy play a variety of réles. They may be quite ordinary young slave- 
boys or young voluptuaries, technically known as pueri delicati. Whether of one or the 
other type, they are occasionally active réles. So the pueri delicati of Most. 858 ff. are 
important réles, not only filling a time interval but later providing the disclosure of the 
intrigue; and Paegnium in the Persa, like Pinacium in the Stich., is a participant in the 
dialogue. Other pueri have short speaking réles and appear only once for this purpose, 


as in Capt. 909-21, Mil. 1378-93, Pseud. 767-89; for the significance of these passages 
ef. Harv. Siud. Class. Phil., XXI (1910), 31 ff. 


16 Machon, in his Chreiai (ap. Athen. 582 B), describes the equipment of the courte- 
san, Gnathaena, and her retinue as shabby, consisting as it did of three asses, three 


maidservants, and a young nurse. This may suggest the usual entourage of the demi- 
mondaine in real life. 
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present simply as a natural escort; the use of them later (773) as wit- 
nesses seems to be a sudden inspiration on the part of Bacchis. A more 
patent escort appears in the maidservants of the courtesan, Thais, at 
Eun. 499 (ef. 506 and 581); they simply accompany her to the house of 
the miles; there is no indication of their serving any special purpose 
other than that of a realistic escort to the party at the soldier’s house. 
Logically they should return with Thais at 739 and remain through 
810, but the text makes no provision for their return. A larger retinue 
(plus decem, 451) is suggested for the meretrix, Bacchis, when she en- 
ters with Antiphila at Heaut. 381. They carry considerable baggage 
(245-48, 254-55) and might be regarded as resembling the porters 
whom we shall presently discuss, but Bacchis here is moving only from 
one part of the town to another and is not a “returning traveler.” En- 
tering at 381, they remain silent in the background through 409 (ite 
intro). They reappear between 748 and 749, trooping across the stage 
from one house to the other (cf. 744-45). Their economic function in 
the first of the two scenes is clearly to retard the arrival of Bacchis and 
Antiphila so that Syrus may have an opportunity to reveal the facts of 
269 ff. before the two women appear (note impeditae sunt in 245), and 
when Syrus at 375 says quam cito sunt consecutae mulieres, the drama- 
tist is almost humorously trying to cover the tracks of his rather me- 
chanical technique. This is a unique example of the use of silent super- 
numeraries to lubricate the machinery of dramatic action.'” Of the 
illustrated manuscripts of Terence, only the Tours manuscript recog- 
nizes the presence of this retinue (Jones-Morey, op. cit., II, Pl. 365). 

We might suspect that the large retinue of Bacchis, like so many 
features of the general equipment of any courtesan, was an imitation 
of the practice of respectable women on a higher social plane. The 
text of comedy confirms the suspicion. When Alcumena, the only 
tragic queen of the extant plays, threatens Amphitruo with the formu- 
la of divorce (tibi habeas res, redde meas), she adds the command: iuben 
mi ire comites?—not that these attendants are necessarily her property 

17 Modern speculation regarding the use of this retinue in the Greek original as a 
chorus between 409 and 410, to mark the lapse of the night, or between 873 and 874, 
to provide a necessary interval between the departure and the return of the two old 
men, need not concern us here. Cf. the view that the dinner guests formed a chorus 


between 170 and 171, and for general discussion cf. Flickinger, Class. Phil., VII (1912), 
24 ff. 
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but because she would hardly venture to leave the house unattended 
(Amph. 928-29). And of especial interest to a student of supernumera- 
ry réles is the anecdote told in Plutarch Phocion 19. An actor who was 
playing in tragedy the réle of a queen held up the performance and re- 
fused to go on the stage because as a queen he was not provided with a 
retinue of several well-dressed servants. The stage-director rebuked 
him, in the hearing of the audience, saying: ‘‘Don’t you see the wife of 
Phocion always goes out with only one maid? Why do you demoralize 
the women’s quarters by putting on all this ‘side’?”” This anecdote not 
only indicates that one servant was an unusually small escort for a 
woman of the social status of Phocion’s wife, but it clearly suggests 
that, in tragedy at least, the size of such a retinue depended on the 
generosity of the stage manager. Theophrastus (Char. xxii. 10 [Diels]) 
regards it as a characteristic of a mean man to hire one slave-girl to at- 
tend his wife when she goes out. The Latin plays refer several times to 
pedisequi or pedisequae; such an attendant is provided for a courtesan 
in Asin. 183 and And. 123, but also for respectable women in Aul. 501, 
807; for citizens attending the theater in Poen. 41; slaves even attend 
the young men in their visits to courtesans in And. 83.'* 

Such considerations may help to explain the apparent futility of 
Cas. 165 ff. Here Myrrhina comes on the stage from her own house, 
saying sequimint, comites, in procumum me huc, and seemingly starts 
with these attendants toward the house of her nextdoor neighbor on 
stage. We must assume that, when her neighbor immediately meets 
her in the street, this retinue remains through the dialogue and retires 
with Myrrhina at 216. But the text gives no hint of any purpose or ac- 
tivity on the part of the comites, and it seems to a modern reader rath- 
er absurd to have such an escort in passing simply from one house to 
the next. With this situation in mind, when we turn to the text at 
Cleostrata’s entrance, just before this passage, at 144, and find her 
giving orders to slaves within her house to seal up the storerooms and 
bring her the ring (on which was the seal), we may reasonably suspect 
that these slaves reappeared just as Myrrhina approached, even if 
the text offers no clue. If so, the lyrical scene through verse 216 in- 
cluded not only Cleostrata and Myrrhina, but a silent chorus in the 


18 For pedisequi in the Roman household cf. Nepos Atticus 13. 
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background composed of servants of each of the two households. And 
in general in comedy social convention would justify a stage manager, 
whenever he chose, in providing many characters with retinues of 
which there was no clear indication in the text. 

To these escorts attending various characters as they moved from 
one house to another on stage, or from points off-stage to the street and 
houses in the stage setting, we must add a special type of retinue ac- 
companying the recurrent figure of the traveler returning home from 
abroad. Naturally such retinues are usually porters and sometimes 
clearly indicated as such. Xenophon Mem. iii. 13. 6 and Aristoph. 
Birds 656 and Frogs 12 sufficiently attest the use of slaves to carry the 
baggage of travelers. We have already noticed that the mercator in 
Asin. 382 was attended by a puer, a valet of the traveling trader and 
silent for over 120 verses, and in general the attendants of travelers 
are silent and inactive for remarkably long intervals. In the puzzling 
complex of scenes at Amph. 551 ff. my conception of the scene setting 
is as follows:'® one side of the stage in some way suggested the harbor 
of Thebes; the other side was occupied by the palace of Amphitruo and 
Alcumena; the dialogue in 551-632 takes place at the harbor; between 
632 and 653 Amphitruo, Sosia, and the porters move across stage 
slowly while Aleumena delivers her monody in front of the palace; at 
654 they arrive before the palace, where Amphitruo begins his speech, 
leading up to dialogue with Aleumena. Thus the journey from the 
harbor of Thebes to the palace in the city is suggested, without any 
actual shifting of scenery. In this conception of the setting, therefore, 
the porters are on stage and silent from 632 (cf. 629) through 854, over 
220 verses. Yet, aside from the preparation made for their appearance 
in 629, we get no hint of their actual presence until their exit in 854 
(duc hos intro). The cistellula containing the patera is apparently car- 
ried by Sosia (772-73), but the other slaves presumably carried such 
other baggage as a general returning from war might be expected to 
bring. The amusing dialogue that follows Aleumena’s monody might 
have prompted considerable byplay on the part of the porters. At 
Bacch. 385 Mnesilochus enters, delivers a monody (385-404), over- 
hears—with some comment—a dialogue, and then participates in it 
(405-99), concludes the complex of scenes with a monologue (500-525), 
1° For the evidence and arguments cf. Class. Phil., VIII (1913), 14 ff. 
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and only at his exit in 525 do we learn that since 385, for 140 verses, 
two attendants have been on the stage with him. The sailors who 
enter with Menaechmus in Men. 226 are silent for an even longer in- 
terval; they are addressed in 350 (asservatote haec sultis, navales pedes) ; 
directions are given for their exit in 436 (abduc istos); and they leave 
stage finally at 445. For 220 verses they must have witnessed the ac- 
tion; presumably they carried baggage, though Messenio must have 
carried the vidulus containing the marsuppium (cf. 286, 265, 384, 349- 
50). It is, of course, idle to speculate how much such silent super- 
numeraries contributed to the dramatic effect, but we may at least 
hope that the stage manager did not miss the opportunities offered at 
Most. 431 ff. Here Theopropides, returning after a long absence 
abroad, is attended by two servants whose presence is first attested in 
467-68 (where ambo, if a correct emendation, indicates their number). 
Abscedite in 568 does not imply that they leave stage (cf. Capt. 214), 
and tangite vos quoque terram is addressed to them and suggests that 
the poet intended them to react to Tranio’s cock-and-bull story of the 
haunted house. The spooky details of Tranio’s improbable fiction 
should have found a terrified response not only in Theopropides but in 
the behavior of these two porters. And if they carried the baggage on 
poles,?° their fright at the climax of the tale may have been accom- 
panied by a loud clatter. Strangely enough, we lose sight of them in 
our present text. Were they frightened off the stage in the course of 
the story? Did they leave with Theopropides in his hurried departure 
at 528? If so, logically they should return with him in 541, and in that 
case would necessarily remain for all the rest of the play (except 854— 
903), a quite impossible situation. Apparently at or before 528 they 
rushed off, never to return, but the failure definitely to indicate their 
exit is noteworthy. Similarly, at Hec. 727 ff. we lose track of the maid- 
servants of Bacchis and of Thais in Eun. 499 ff. (cf. above, pp. 111-12). 
The Punic servants who accompany Hanno in Poen. 950 are specifi- 
cally described as porters (978-79: servos . . . . veteres antiquosque .... 
homines sarcinatos) with rings in their ears (981). Their continued 
presence is indicated in the second person plurals of 994, 1009; and at 
1141 one of them engages in a brief passage of Punic with Giddenis, 


20 For such poles cf. Varro De re rust. ii. 2. 10 and the illustration in the MS of Terence 
noted above (p. 116). 
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apparently recognizing her as his mother; Angelius, followed by mod- 
ern editors, calls him a puer. These porters made their exit at 1154 
in response to a command addressed to Milphio in 1147 (note vos 1152, 
laudabitis 1154 ). For two hundred verses they were silent, except for 
the brief speech of the puer. As Punic slaves they could not plausibly 
have reacted to the dialogue in Latin, but their foreign dress increased 
the exotic atmosphere and, as bewildered and curious strangers, they 
might have formed an amusing background to the action. The re- 
markably long intervals of silence in these cases are in contrast with 
the short interval at Hec. 415 ff. Here Parmeno and Sosia enter, at- 
tended by slave-boys (cum pueris 409; cf. 359, 409) evidently serving 
as porters (onera adiuta 359). But they leave stage almost immediate- 
ly at 429. Again the Tours manuscript of Terence (cf. Jones-Morey, 
op. cit., II, Pl. 627) is the only illustrated manuscript to include them 
in the picture, and there they are represented as carrying the baggage 
on a pole. 

Obviously the departing, as well as the returning, traveler should 
have his porters. So much may be inferred from the scene which is a 
burlesque of the departing traveler, at Merc. 851 ff. The poverty of 
Charinus’ equipment as such a traveler is clearly indicated in the sen- 
tence egomet mihi fero quod usust (854). It was not natural for him to 
carry his own luggage. But departing travelers are rare in comedy. 
One instance occurs near the end of the Mil. Glo. At 1301-4 the soldier 
orders Palaestrio to get some assistants to carry the girl’s baggage to 
the ship: 2, Palaestrio, aurum, ornamenta, vestem, pretiosa omnia duc 
adiutores tecum ad navim qui ferant. Palaestrio departs for this purpose 
at 1305, enters with Philocomasium at 1311, but apparently without 
the servants and baggage. At 1314 the soldier repeats his orders (quin 
tu iubes ecferri quae isti dedi); Palaestrio, however, seems not to leave 
stage but to give instructions at the door of the house; for 1326-28 in- 
dicate that he has been present during the preceding dialogue. In 1338 
the soldier himself orders the servants: exite atque ecferte huc intus 
omnia quae isti dedi. (Note the reiteration of quae donavi [1304] in 
quae isti dedi [1314].) At 1338 the servants do at last appear, appar- 
ently, and Palaestrio in his farewell speech probably includes them 
among the conservi conservaeque (1340). A pseudo-emotional dialogue 
follows, in the course of which Palaestrio again refers to the luggage in 
haec omnia (1349). The final exit comes at 1353. The interval (1338- 
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53) is short. But in this case the porters return from the ship at 1427- 
28 (servos meos eccos video), and one of them reports the trick played on 
the soldier (cf. Leo on the ascription of réles in the manuscripts, but in 
any case the presence of the slaves is clear). Thus, unusually, one of 
the porters contributes to the action. The technique of the earlier ac- 
tion is also peculiar. The reiterated emphasis on the soldier’s gifts 
points to a baggage train of considerable size; his gullibility and prodi- 
gality would be reinforced by a large retinue of slaves carrying his pres- 
ents. But the delay in the appearance of the slaves from the house, 
and the repeated demand for them in 1301-4, 1314, and 1338 are 
striking. These repeated demands, however, are separated one from 
another by highly amusing pseudo-emotional passages of dialogue, for 
which the delayed appearance of the slaves furnishes an occasion. The 
technique, therefore, if unusual, is skilful rather than clumsy. 


Supernumerary réles are the least significant of all the persons on 
the stage in the drama, and certainly silent supernumeraries should 
mark the superlative degree of insignificance. Nevertheless this ana- 
lytical review may lead to a few suggestions. The phenomenon is 
Greek, but we should, if possible, distinguish the Roman from the 
Greek production. Unfortunately our total ignorance of the stage in 
the Roman theater of the time of Plautus and Terence, particularly of 
its dimensions, makes any discrimination impossible. We can only say 
that if, as scholars generally assert, the actors on the Roman stage 
did not wear masks, emotional play of features was possible in the 
Roman production; but, even so, one may doubt if in an open-air 
auditorium such facial reaction would be as effective as in the modern 
theater. In general, our suggestions must be limited to the Greek pro- 
duction, with the likelihood that they are applicable also to the Ro- 
man environment. 

These réles are part of the realism of comedy. They are prompted 
by the customs and practices of everyday life. They are active, to 
some degree, in the case of the lorarit and attendants at convivial 
celebrations, but relatively inactive when they appear as escorts or 
retinues;”! almost never do they contribute to the development of the 


21 The view that such silent retinues were provided even when the text contains no 
indication of their presence (cf. above, p. 113) is elaborated, for Greek tragedy of the 
fifth century, by Koob, ‘“‘De mutis quae vocantur personis in graecorum tragoediis,”’ 
Diss. Halenses, V, 247 ff., and especially the summary regarding comites (314-22). 
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plot or lubricate the technique of dramatic action. With considerable 
frequency they enter unannounced, and the reader is embarrassed to 
find their presence suddenly indicated long after their actual entrance 
upon the scene; the dramatists are more careful to mark their with- 
drawal; in only a few cases do we lose track of them in the text, as the 
spectator would hardly have done in the production. 

When we visualize the scenes in which they appear, we are prone to 
intrude our modern points of view. We imagine how effectively they 
might have responded to the thought and action of the foreground 
characters by facial expression, physical movement, gesture, and pose. 
But from this list of possibilities the masks force us to eliminate every- 
thing but physical movements, gesture, and pose. We must see them, 
as Lucian saw them in their longer periods of inactivity—stolid, silent, 
gawping, open-mouthed figures in the background or at the sides, so 
recurrent in the drama that they struck the eye and became pro- 
verbial as illustrations of irresponsibility and inertia. Perhaps the 
awkwardness was mitigated; as a convention, a fixed pattern in the 
texture of the scene setting, they may have been less offensive to the 
ancient than to us. Nevertheless such figures, silent as they often 
were for one hundred, two hundred, and more verses—a large fraction 
of a play containing normally about eleven hundred verses—seem to 
offer more obstacles than opportunities. To be sure, they do not ap- 
pear in all the plays; the Epid., Trin., Phorm., Adelph. are quite free of 
them. Nor do they appear many times in a single play; but in the 
Bacch., Cas., Merc., Mil. Glo., Most., Pseud., Truc., Heaut., Eun., and 
Hec. they recur two or three times in the course of the action. 

There may have been some compensation. Whatever view one 
holds regarding the scene of action in the Hellenistic theater, whether 
the dramatic action took place on the top of a raised platform or be- 
fore the facade of such a platform, the breadth of the space available 
for the action was extraordinarily great from our modern point of 
view, probably two or three times as great as in our modern theaters. 
When one adds the regularity in ancient drama with which, in a given 
scene, only two or three speaking characters are present at one time, 
the wide open spaces at the sides become, at least from our present- 
day standpoint, an embarrassment. It is true, of course, that the rule 
of three speaking characters is less rigid in Hellenistic comedy than in 
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fifth-century tragedy, but any reader of the Latin plays must admit 
that it is usually observed. We must not hastily assume that the 
Greek spectator was sensitive to pictorial effects. It is, however, 
worth noting that there is a hint of such sensitiveness in the statement 
of the grammarian, Diomedes,” when he refers to this rule of three 
speaking characters: in graeco dramate fere tres personae solae agunt, 
ideoque Horatius ait: ne quarta loqui persona laboret (A.P. 192), quia 
quarta semper muta. at latini scriptores complures personas in fabulas 
introduxerunt ut speciosiores (MSS spatiosiores) frequentia facerent. 
Diomedes here differentiates between Greek and Latin drama, and re- 
marks that when a fourth character is on stage, in addition to the 
normal maximum of three speaking characters, that fourth character 
is silent in the Greek drama; but the Latin writers were less observant 
of the rule of three speaking characters, and introduced a good many 
characters on the stage to improve the scenic effect. Diomedes is not 
referring to supernumeraries; nor does speciosiores refer to Greek 
drama. One might, indeed, infer that Greek drama was indifferent to 
species. But the passage is interesting as a unique” tribute to the value 
of numbers in the stage setting. 

Even if silent supernumeraries appeared only a few times in the 
course of a single play, they would lend variety to the lean effective- 
ness of other scenes in which two or three speaking characters alone 
appeared. And certainly, in approaching the more vital problem of 
the silent actor in comedy, we may feel assured by the presence of 
these silent supernumeraries that the audience in the Greek theater 
was more easily reconciled to silent actors than the criticism in Aris- 
tophanes (Frogs 916-20) might lead us to suspect. 


University or Ca1caco 
(To be continued) 


22 [ quote the text of Leo in Kaibel, Com. Graec. Frag., I, 60, 221-25 (Keil, Gram. 
Lai., I, 490-91). 


23 Aristotle (Poetics vi. 4) would probably have included such a scenic effect under 
6 ris SYews xdopos. The note of Pseud.-Asconius (on Cicero In Caecilium divinatio 48) 
seems to refer, if correct, to the number of the cast, and in any case it is only one of 
two alternative interpretations of Cicero (cf. Stangl, Ciceronis orat. scholiastae, II, 200, 
13 ff., and Pseudo-Asconiana, 48). 











THE MUSIC OF PINDAR’S “GOLDEN LYRE” 


J. F. MOUNTFORD 


MONG the major losses inflicted by the passage of time we 
must count the disappearance of the music which formed an 
essential part of the art of the Greek lyric and dramatic 

writers. Of the tragedians’ music there remains only a pitiably muti- 
lated scrap of a chorus from the Orestes of Euripides; whether we 
possess a genuine specimen of the music of the lyric poets or merely 
an audacious forgery is the problem discussed in this article. 

In 1650, on page 541 of Volume I of his Musurgia universalis,! 
Athanasius Kircher, a learned and well-known Jesuit, published a text 
of the first few lines of Pindar’s first Pythian ode with suprascript 
Greek musical signs; on page 542 both the text and the signs were 
reprinted underneath a line for line transcription into modern musical 
notation. The authenticity of this musical fragment has, at various 
times during the last three centuries, been blindly accepted, attacked, 
defended, or silently rejected; but no unanimously agreed conclusion 
has been reached.? The question has recently been reopened with 
vigor by A. Rome for the prosecution*® and by Paul Friedlander‘ for 
the defense; both writers draw attention to points of fresh interest 
but neither, I think, takes all the pertinent factors into full considera- 
tion. The problem is somewhat intricate and can be properly studied 
only if we take the evidence point by point in a judicial and unbiased 
spirit. As a necessary preliminary to the discussion, readers may care 
to inspect the following copy of Kircher’s text and melody: 


1 Athanasii Kircheri, Musurgia universalis, sive ars magna consoni et dissoni in X 
libros digesta (2 vols.; Romae: Corbelletti, 1650); pp. 690 +462. 

2 E.g., the fragment is included by Curt Sachs in his Musik des Altertums (Breslau: 
Jedermanns Biicherei, 1924), and by M. Emmanuel in his article on Greek music in 
Lavignac’s Encyclopédie de la musique (Paris, 1924); but it is not to be found in von 
Jan's Musici scriptores Graeci (Leipzig, 1895), or in his Supplementum (1899), or in 
Th. Reinach’s La musique grecque (Paris: Collection Payot, 1926). 

3“L’origine de la prétendue mélodie de Pindare,’’ Les études classiques, I (1932), 
3-11. 

4**Die Melodie zu Pindars erstem pythischen Gedicht,” Berichte iiber die Verh. d. 
Stchs. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl., Band LXXXVI, Heft 4 (Verlag von 
S. Hirzel, 1934). Pp. 54. 
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e ed’ c’ b ed’ cb ede ba b 
Xpu-cé-a pop-wiyé, ’A-76d-Aw-vos Kal i-o-7)o-Ka-pwv 
ec ba be aed 
, “A ld 
otv-bi-Kov Mo.-oay xré-a-vor, 
eédcébdec be di?ja b a 
Tas a-Kov-e. wey Ba-os a-yAa-t-as ap-xa- 
é ¢ bo cde ad eit 
mei-Bov-rat 5’ G-ot-bol o4-ya-ow, 
edeéc baaga aba 
a-yn-ol-x0-pwv 6-76-Tav TV hpot-pl-wy 
ccebabg 
cede abibec bab 
Gu-Bo-Aas rTeb-yns €-de-hi-(0-pE-va- 


c’ ob 
g cja @weédade b aba 
Kal Tov alx-ya-Tav Ke-pav-vov oBev-vi-eus.° 


I 


The whole problem takes its rise from the fact that the manuscript 
from which Kircher says he took the piece was never reported by 
anyone else and cannot now be traced. Kircher announced his dis- 
covery in the following words: 


Inueni autem hoc musicae specimen, vt alias memini in celeberrima illa 
totius Siciliae Bibliotheca monasterij S. Saluatoris iuxta Portii Messanensem 
in fragméto Pindari antiquissimo, notis musicis Veterum Graecorum insignito, 
quae quidem notae, siue characteres musici cum ijs, quos Alypius in tono 
Lydio exhibet sunt ijdem; Verba Odes Pindaricae notis musicis Veteribus 
vsitatis expressa sequuntur; tempus non notae; sed quantitas syllabarum 
dabant [p. 541]. 


The abbey mentioned by Kircher was founded in the eleventh cen- 
tury; but it no longer exists, and most of its manuscripts have gone 


5 I have corrected sheer misprints in Kircher’s text, but shall return to them later. 
To avoid the use of musical type I employ italic letters, and to avoid the use of acci- 
dentals I have set the melody one tone higher than Kircher did in his transcription. 
The double melody in ll. 6 and 7 will be discussed later. The time-values which Kircher 
gave to the notes will also be mentioned subsequently. Both Rome and Friedlander 
print mechanically produced facsimiles of the pertinent parts of Kircher’s two pages. 
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to the University of Messina.® It had a scriptorium and, quite nat- 
urally, devoted some attention to church music;’ but there is no 
reason to suppose that it was either more or less likely than any other 
ecclesiastical institution to possess works on ancient music or actual 
scores of ancient musical compositions.* If Kircher had said simply 
in fragmento Pindari we might, after some hesitation, have accepted 
the suggestion that he found the passage embedded in a treatise on 
ancient music or appended to such a work.® But his actual words, in 
fragmento Pindari antiquissimo, would more suitably be used to de- 
scribe something less than a complete codex; and if his source were 
only a single leaf or two,'° it would be easy to imagine circumstances 
in which it may have been mislaid or destroyed. One may fairly claim, 
I think, that in Kircher’s account of his discovery there is nothing" 


6 For the history of the foundation and for the present whereabouts of its MSS see 
Rome, op. cit., p. 4.n., and Friedliinder, op. cit., pp. 13-16, and the literature there cited. 


7 The account of the abbey written by the second abbot mentions ypayparckobs Te 
kal kadd\vypadous kal didackadous Tv Oeiwy BiBriwv, and rods THY pmeAwdnUaTwY ExKAnOL- 
aorixay éxravdev0evras axpiBecay (cf. Friedliinder, op. cit., p. 13). 


8In his Dissertation sur la mélopée de l’ancienne musique (1729), Burette quoted a 
note made by Montfaucon on the library: woAAa 6€ &AXa BiBXia wEeptexovet TA Tarra 
mepi Tov xopod. Though Burette realized that the note must refer to choir books, he 
thought the Pindar piece might have been found among them. This appears to me 
highly improbable (cf. Rome, op. cit., p. 5). 


® Friedliinder writes (op. cit., p. 14): ‘‘Eine Schrift tiber antike Musik etwa, in der 
sich die Noten zu Pythien I am besten denken lassen, kann das Kloster sehr wohl be- 
sessen haben.’’ But there is no actual evidence that the abbey ever did possess a copy 
of an ancient musical treatise; and none of the extant treatises illustrates any of its 
points by excerpts from ancient compositions. The Anonymi scriptio de musica pub- 
lished by Bellerman (1841) contains a few very brief passages in ancient notation to 
illustrate types of melodic progression; but, being clearly fabricated for this special 
purpose and not taken from ‘‘standard’”’ works, they afford no support for Friedlinder’s 
suggestion. The hymns of Mesomedes (cf. von Jan, Mus. scr. Gr., pp. 454-59, and 
Suppl., pp. 40-59) are preserved as separate items in MSS which contain several other 
treatises besides; but Kircher’s words do not justify the supposition that he found his 
fragment in a composite codex. 


10 Since Kircher is admitted by all to have been only a poor Greek scholar, such a 
leaf must have contained some hint that the words were those of Pindar; Kircher prob- 
ably would not have recognized the fact from his own knowledge. 


11 In the passage of Kircher quoted above, the words vt alias memini have sometimes 
been quoted as a ground for suspicion, because Kircher does not refer elsewhere to this 
particular discovery. He had, however (on p. 213), mentioned this same monastery 
in connection with his discovery of a book of medieval hymns accompanied by medieval 
musical notation; and we know from his autobiography that in 1637/8 he did go to 
Malta and Sicily. It seems reasonable to explain alias memini as a somewhat inexact 
cross-reference made by a voluminous and hasty writer (cf. Friedlander, op. cit., p. 12). 
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which is demonstrably impossible; but when a fundamental document 
is not available for inspection, an alleged copy of it can be accepted as 
trustworthy only after it has been subjected to the most rigorous 
tests available. 

II 


The first point which is made evident from an examination of 
Kircher’s pages is that, whatever the source of the music may be, 
Kircher did not take the text of Pindar from his manuscript; for, as 
a whole, and at a vital point, his text coincides with the text published 
by Erasmus Schmid in 1616.” In place of zpoo.wiwy Schmid proposed 
and printed r&v dpo.uiwv; this reading, which has not found any favor 
with later editors, appears (with the misprint réy for rv) in Kircher.'* 
It would be futile to argue that Kircher may have obtained the read- 
ing not from Schmid but from the same source as his melody; for, 
apart from its inherent improbability, such a supposition would at 
once be rebutted when one noticed that the Latin translation which 
Kircher printed on page 541 immediately beneath the Greek text is 
(except for misprints)'* identical with that of Schmid. No one has 
seen Kircher’s musical manuscript; but everyone can see whence he 
obtained his Greek text. In such circumstances it is not only reason- 
able but inevitable that a most damaging charge should be preferred 
against him: it may be suggested that he simply took Schmid’s text, 
composed a melody of his own for it, transcribed that melody into 
Greek notation (of which he had some knowledge), and boldly claimed 
to have found it in a fragmentary manuscript in a distant library. 
Nevertheless, there is some weight in the plea of Friedlander that, if 
Kircher actually found a scrap of Greek music, it would not be un- 
natural for one, whose knowledge of Greek (as all admit) was not 
good, to avail himself of all the help a recently printed text of Pindar 
seemed to afford. This dependence upon Schmid certainly proves that 

2 The Greek text of Kircher, both on p. 541 and on p. 542, contains gross errors: 
poount and popuvé for Popyryé; weidovrar (twice) for weiMovrar; caua oly (twice) for 
capaow; aynotxdpov (twice) for aynotxdépwv. Whether the errors are due to Kircher’s 


own miscopying of Schmid or to faulty proof correction does not matter; in either case 
Kircher is to blame. 


13 Rome, who seems to have been the first to notice these coincidences, gives fac- 
similes of the pertinent pages of both Kircher and Schmid (op. cit., pp. 4, 7, 9). 


'' E..g., obtemperans for obtemperant. 
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Kircher did not exercise that respect for primary sources that would 
be expected of a modern scholar, and it may lead us to wonder 
whether his report of the Greek musical signs can, in any case, be 
trusted; but, in itself, it is not conclusive evidence of dishonesty. 


Iil 


The comparison with Schmid can be carried a step farther. Kirch- 
er’s fragment ends with a definite musical cadence at oBevvvers, al- 
though the sense in Pindar runs on into the next line. Now oBerviers 
is the very last word of the text on page 18 of Schmid’s edition. The 
presence of the musical cadence at that word does not provide an 
argument against authenticity; for oBevviers forms the end of a 
rhythmical cov, and it is reasonable to suppose that, where there is 
a conflict, the music would be allied to the meter and rhythm rather 
than to the sense. But what are we to think of the relation between 
the extent of Kircher’s text and music and the disposition of the ode 
in Schmid’s pages? A defense of Kircher’s honesty must here be 
based either on our belief in a very remarkable coincidence or on the 
supposition that Kircher, thinking that he had printed enough for 
his immediate purpose, deliberately jettisoned at this point whatever 
else remained of the musical setting in that fragmento antiquissimo. 
Within the range of possibility, if not of probability, either of these 
explanations may contain the whole truth; but each of them, and 
especially the first, savors of special pleading when confronted with 
the prosecution’s simple suggestion that Kircher, intent upon a 
forgery, hurriedly copied a piece of Greek from the oldest lyric poet 
readily available to him, and, in his comparative ignorance of the 
language, did not trouble to turn Schmid’s page." 


IV 


As far as apxa (=four lines of Schmid’s text) ,!° the Greek vocal nota- 
tion is given; the remainder of the fragment (=four lines of Schmid) 


16 There was a catchword (which does not. appear in Rome’s facsimile, op. cit., p. 9) 
at the foot of Schmid’'s page; but, even if Kircher noticed such a commonplace feature 
of book production, it would provide no incentive for him to turn over. Furthermore, 
the sense of Schmid’s line-for-line translation appeared to end at the foot of its page, 
despite the lack of a punctuation sign. 


16 Schmid’s first line ends with 'Awé\\w-; and so xpuvgéa to apxa occupies four lines. 
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is in the Greek instrumental notation. There is no parallel among our 
extant fragments for this alternation of the two systems of musical 
signs within a single composition.'? In defense of Kircher, Fried- 
lander has urged that, if we had more remains of ancient music, we 
might find a precise parallel to this admixture of the two notational 
systems. But here, undoubtedly, a very strong argument can be ad- 
duced on the other side. Notice the circumstances in which Kircher 
introduces his fragment. After he has given a table containing both 
the vocal and the instrumental signs he says (p. 541): 

Porrd exhibitis Veterum Graecorum characteribus, nihil amplius restat, 
nisi ut & specimen quoddam hoc loco exhibeamus Veteris Musicae; praesertim 
cum nullus, quod sciam hucusque id praestiterit, resque uti incognita, ita & 
desideratissima sit; Ex hoc siquidem clare apparebit, quae ratio modusque in 
compositionibus faciendis 4 Veteribus fuerit vsurpatus. 

The fragment itself is amazingly apposite to its context; for, within a 
conveniently small compass, it shows both sets of signs in use, and, on 
the basis of Schmid’s lines, in equal proportions. Does it display a 
cynical view of human nature to claim that the discovery was too 
good to be genuine, and that the peculiar features of the notation of 
Kircher’s fragment are most easily explained if we regard the whole 
thing as a forgery? 

V 


Above the iota of a&yXatas Kircher prints no Greek musical sign, 
and in the transcription only three notes are set to the word. It is 
odd that the omission of a note occurs just at the one word in the 
fragment, and just at that place in the word, where someone, who 
knew little Greek and was concocting a melody, might unsuspectingly 
display his ignorance of the number of syllables involved.'* One obvi- 
ous line of defense is to suggest that the omission is due to a defect in 

17 The instrumental signs (if such, indeed, they are) which are found in the Orestes 
fragment (ef. von Jan, Mus. scr. Gr., pp. 427-31, and Suppl., pp. 4-7) are not set to 
any words of the text. The instrumental excerpts preserved in the Berlin papyrus have 


no relation to the vocal compositions with which they alternate; see my discussion in 
Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature (2d ser.; Oxford, 1929), pp. 146-83. 


18 Schmid printed the iota with a sign of diaeresis; but Kircher, who copied the text 
very carelessly, may easily have passed it over and noticed only the accent. Kircher’s 
knowledge of quantity and meter was negligible, as may be seen from his transcription 
where diphthongs are set to short notes and short syllables to long notes in a pell-mell 
fashion. 
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Kircher’s manuscript; but this would still involve acceptance of the 
coincidence. Or it may be suggested that the omission of a sign over 
a syllable was a conventional indication that it was to be sung to the 
same note as the preceding syllable;!® but elsewhere in the fragment, 
when contiguous syllables are sung to the same note, the musical sign 
is repeated; and so the coincidence remains. On the whole, it must be 
admitted, the point goes against Kircher.” 

Before passing to the discussion of the next few points, which, as we 
shall see, do not provide us with conclusive or corroborative argu- 
ments either for or against authenticity, it will be convenient to pause 
and consider to which side the balance of evidence inclines. Quite 
apart from the disappearance of the manuscript, Kircher’s adoption 
of Schmid’s text has to be explained; the extent of the fragment, 
viewed in its relation to Schmid’s pagination, has to be explained; 
the admixture of notations and their relation to Schmid’s arrangement 
of the text have to be explained; and the defective notation for dyXatas 
has to be explained. For each one of these difficulties a more or less 
adequate explanation can be advanced; but in such a combination of 
suspicious circumstances, whose importance as evidence is not only 
individual but cumulative, a series of separate explanations provides 
a defense whose strength is to be measured by its weakest part, and 
which grows feebler with every addition to the series. It is no frivolous 
charge that the defenders of Kircher are called upon to answer, and 
it is not sufficient for them to wave aside one item of the indictment 
after another; they can now secure a verdict only by bringing forward 
some positive proof of authenticity which in itself will justify their 
explanations of difficulties and make those difficulties appear quite 
unimportant or irrelevant. 

VI 

The musical signs used in the fragment, as Kircher himself states, 

are all taken from the two-octave scale known technically as the 


19 It is only in the Delphic hymns (cf., e.g. ,von Jan, Mus. scr. Gr., suppl., pp. 8-34) 
that repeated notes are not indicated by a repetition of the sign; and there the practice 
is quite consistent and the few apparent exceptions are due to lacunae in words and 
music. 4 


20 The hymns of Mesomedes (which are in vocal notation) were published by Vicenzo 
Galilei in 1581, but without a transcription into modern notation. It would be unfair 
to ask why Kircher did not transcribe them, because there is no evidence that he knew 
of their existence. 
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Lydian révos. Now the Lydian happens to be the first of the révor 
described in the treatise of Alypius, and is consequently the first rovos 
in the table of musical signs which Kircher printed on page 540." If 
the prosecution’s case is accepted on other grounds, we may be ready 
to believe that Kircher selected the Lydian révos for the convenience 
of a reader who might wish to compare the signs employed in the 
Pindar fragment with those set out in Kircher’s tables.” But this 
particular circumstance ought not to be used as an argument against 
Kircher; for the instrumental notation of this same Lydian révos is 
used in the second Delphic hymn. 


Vil 


Kircher explains his idea of the method of performance thus (p. 
541): 

Vides in hoc specimine duos choros, vnum vocalem, quo vox praecedens 
canonem recitat iuxta notas verbis singulis superscriptas; Hune sequitur 
Chorus alter, qui non erat aliud, quam Cytharaedus, vel Aulaedus priori 


avriorpogos, qui secundii [sic] stropham instrumento exhibebat; vt in infra 
posito exemplo, claré patet. 


In partial conformity with this passage he prints Chorus Vocalis on 
page 541 above the first part of the fragment (xpvcéa—dpyx4), and 
Chorus Instrumentalis above the second part (ei@ovra:—oBevvvets). 
But when, on page 542, he repeats the signs and text with a transcrip- 
tion, he varies his rubrics: above the first part he prints the words 
Monophonia, siue vox praeuia; and above the second part, ‘xdpos 
es KUOapav’ (sic) at the left, and Chorus ad Cytharam at the right. 
There were, then, according to Kircher, two chori, but the first was 
monophonia and the second cytharaedus vel aulaedus; into such a 

21See the edition by von Jan, Mus. scr. Gr., pp. 359-406. The relation between 
Kircher’s table and Alypius will be discussed later. 


22 In actual fact, such a comparison would have been quite impossible, owing to two 
egregious blunders: (a) In the instrumental notation the real sign for rpirn ovvnuperwy 
(which is used ten times in the second half of the melody) does not appear in the table, 
but in its place the sign of uéon (which also is used ten times in the fragment) is errone- 
ously repeated. (b) At the left-hand side of the table Kircher prints Roman letters to be 
used as a clue for transcription; but the clue given for cvvnupévwr dtarovos (which occurs 
fourteen times in the melody) is a semitone too low, and the clue for vArn cuvnupevwv 
(which occurs nine times) is a whole tone too low. These errors crept in during the 
final preparation of the sheets for the press or during the process of printing. The rela- 
tion between the signs printed over Kircher’s text and their transcription proves that 
Kircher’s own copy of the table must have been without these particular defects. 
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farrago it is not possible to bring order and clarity.2* But what lies 
behind it? Rome takes the view that Kircher, having in mind the 
liturgical practice of his own day, intended to present his fragment as 
a solo followed by a full chorus with instruments, and gave as antique 
a flavor to his preliminary remarks and rubrics as his knowledge al- 
lowed. This interpretation, however, would be valid only as a pos- 
sible explanation of some features of an exposed forgery; it is not a 
proof of anything. On the other hand, Friedlander emphasizes the 
lack of clarity and consistency in Kircher’s remarks and regards them 
as the efforts of an honest, but puzzled, discoverer to account for the 
change of notation and for the words ‘xépos evs kv0apav.’** He thus 
ingeniously suggests that in this very uncertainty there is a proof of 
authenticity. But such an argument cannot carry conviction unless 
we accept the proposition that a man’s ignorance is an unfailing 
testimony to his honesty.” 


Vil 


There are musical cadences at (io) rAoKauwr, KTéavov, Apxa, Tapacuy, 
pporuiwv, (€dedr)COueva, and oBevviers—that is to say, at the end of 
each of Schmid’s lines except the first, which ends with the third 
syllable of ’A7é\Aw(vos). Since metrical kXa end at these places, we 
cannot dogmatically assert that they were not melodically marked by 
Pindar, and that in consequence Kircher could only have obtained 


23 1f we may judge from the transcription, Kircher thought the two parts were of 
equal length; for, at the expense of quantities, he manages to squeeze each half into the 
space of 108 crotchets. 


24In conformity with his support of Kircher, Friedlinder takes xépos ets xvOapay as 
a genuine direction copied by Kircher from his MS, and considers its omission on p. 541 
as accidental. The general method of performance he explains thus (p. 40): ‘‘Der Ein- 
satz der Instrumentalnoten, auf den die griechische Bemerkung xopds eis xiOapav auf- 
merksam macht, ist nicht beliebig. Er stimmt zu den Worten des Dichters. Als der 
Chor die Phorminx ansingt, geht der Gesang unbegleitet. Als es heisst: ‘es gehorchen 
die Sanger den Zeichen,’ setzt die Phorminx ein.’’ Apart from Kircher’s remarks, there 
is no evidence for this opinion about the mode of performance, and to me it seems that 
such a patchwork treatment would ill befit the dignity of Pindar’s style. 


25 No more than a footnote need be devoted to H. A. J. Vincent’s remarkable inter- 
pretation in his ‘‘Notice sur trois manuscrits grecs relatifs 4 la musique,” Extraits et 
notices des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, XVI, Part II (1847), 157. There the 
second half of Kircher’s melody is set out as a counterpoint concurrent with the first, 
but only at the expense of an arbitrary repetition of certain of Kircher’s notes and a 
disregard for Greek quantities. 
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a hint of this kind of musical structure from the arrangement of the 
lines in Schmid. 
IX 


There is no difference between Kircher’s Greek notation on page 
541 and that on page 542; but his own transcription on page 542 at 
é\e\Coueva. Kal Tov does not correspond with those signs.** In this 
discrepancy we have another proof of Kircher’s carelessness, but no 
test of authenticity. If Kircher wrote the melody himself, he became 
muddled in applying the Greek signs; if the melody is genuine, he 
erred in transcribing. 

x 


If we seek for an objective test of the melody on musical grounds, 
our chief, and indeed our only, criterion on the Greek side must be 
the passage of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (xix. 20) where it is 
stated that all good melodies make a frequent use of a note called 
Mese: mwavta yap Ta xpnoTa wédAn TodAGKs TH wéon xpATac. Whether 
by Mese the writer meant the fourth note ascending in any octave 
scale or dppovia, or whether he meant the central note in the two- 
octave scales known as révou, is a matter of controversy. But the 
other fragments of Greek music seem, on the whole, to indicate that 
in a diatonic melody the fourth note ascending in the octave scale on 
which the melody is based was used as a tonal center or focus.2” The 
Pindar piece does not fill a full octave; its limits are e’ and g. If the 
underlying scale is assumed to be e’—e, it will be noticed that the im- 
portant cadences at apxa and oBevviers end on a, which is the fourth 
note ascending in that octave.?* On the other hand, the note b, which 
appears frequently as the lowest note of the short descending phrases, 
and occurs several times at the end of x@da, represents the Mese or 

26 The transcription does not imply the use of any new signs, but only a different se- 


quence of those given. In the facsimile printed above, the lower line of notes represents 
Kircher’s Greek signs and the upper line his transcription. 

7 See my discussion of this point in New Chapters in Greek Literature (2d ser., 1929), 
p. 167. 

2’ Whether the note between the lower e and the g would have been a natural or a 
sharpened f is a matter of conjecture. If the f were natural, the modal octave would be 
Greek Dorian; if it were sharpened, the mode would be Greek Hypodorian. Actually 
within the notation of the Lydian révos there would be no means of indicating a 
natural f. 
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central note of the rovos employed.?® Whichever way the remark of 
pseudo-Aristotle is interpreted, it could be applied to the Pindar piece. 
We know too little about ancient musical practice to claim that the 
melody must be Greek; but there is no item of our knowledge which 
would justify anyone in asserting that this melody could not be Greek. 
On the other hand, some writers have felt that the melody is reminis- 
cent of plainsong. This feeling is not without a real foundation in 
fact;*° for the melody can be regarded as an example of the first 
Gregorian mode, in which the prominent e’ would be the ‘‘dominant”’ 
and the scarcely less important a would be the “‘final.’”’*! Neverthe- 
less, until we have a much larger corpus of Greek music, it is danger- 
ous to argue from any preconceived notion that Greek music could 
not, in some ways, have resembled other types of music known to us. 
Musical tests do not, in fact, provide us with any means of deciding 
the issue. 
XI 

It is now time to consider a line of defense which Friedlander has 
been the first to adopt.® In the course of a very detailed analysis of 
the melody he draws attention to the following points: (a) that the 
melodic line is generally descending; (b) that the first note of each 
x@dov is higher in pitch than the last note of the preceding K@dov; (c) 
that each separate word is set to a descending phrase except at the 
end of a x@Xov where there is the rise and fall of a musical cadence, and 
at other places where the word itself has a special significance; (d) that 
the musical phrases, being adapted to the run of the words, effect in 

29 In his edition of Alypius, von Jan follows the modern convention established by 
Bellermann and transcribes the Lydian révos as a scale commencing on d. For conveni- 


ence, throughout this article I have considered it to be a tone and a half lower; see the 
footnote appended to my copy of Kircher’s text and melody given above. 


30 Rome (op. cit., p. 8) writes: “Il a écrit une phrase de plain-chant du xviit siécle— 
le plain-chant des messes de Dumont.’ This remark, however, is not intended to indi- 
cate a definite source; for the author tells me that he chose the name of the musician 
Dumont (b. Maestricht, 1610) as one which would be well known to his Belgian readers, 
and whose general style of composition would serve as an illustration. 


31 On this interpretation the basic scale would be a’ to a, with the f’ sharpened. The 
g, which is used twice in comparatively unimportant places, would be the note below 
the ‘‘final.”” See also A. Rome, Les études classiques, 1935, p. 341. 

32 See especially his sections entitled ‘‘Examinatio” (pp. 24-29); ‘‘Wortsinn und 
Melodie’ (pp. 32-40); ‘‘Metrum und Melodie’ (pp. 42-47). 
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most cases a caesura and only rarely a diaeresis in relation to the 
metrical structure of the ca; (e) that the short syllables of a dactyl 
are treated in the melody as if they belonged together. Friedlinder’s 
argument from these observations is that the melody shows evidence 
of design, that such a design could not be due to one so ignorant as 
Kircher (or, indeed, due to anyone except Pindar himself), and that 
the melody must therefore be accepted as authentic. The first and 
vital thing is to inquire whether Friedlinder’s major premise is justi- 
fied by his observations. Is the design a reality or a fancy? For, unless 
the presence of a design is proved right up to the hilt, the whole argu- 
ment fails. (a) There is no particular significance in a descending 
melody, unless it can be shown that such a progression is either 
peculiar to Greek melody or much more common there than else- 
where; no such doctrine is justified by our evidence.** (6) It is not 
true that all kaa commence on a higher note than that on which the 
preceding x@dov ended, unless we follow Friedlander in accepting 
Kircher’s transcription as the real melody, and in rejecting the Greek 
signs at é\eAcCoueva Kai Tov as a series of misprints. The rejection, 
even at one place, of the Greek signs, which must be treated as the 
primary documentary evidence, inevitably throws doubt on the ac- 
curacy of all the others, even when they correspond with the transcrip- 
tion. In this way Friedlander undermines the whole fabric. (c) When 
Friedlander suggests that the rising phrases at the words Magar, 
aydatas, dovdoi, duBodds, and aixwaray are intended as a musical 
counterpart to the special significance of those words, many readers 


33 Gevaert (Histoire et théorie de la musique de l’antiquité [1875], I, 378) also argued 
in favor of Kircher on the basis of a similar observation. The theory that in Greek 
melody descending progressions were predominant is derived from two pieces of evi- 
dence: (a) Ps.-Aristotle (Prob. xix. 33) inquires 61a Ti ebappyoorérepov amd Tod dkéos 
éri 76 Bapd 7 ad Tod Bapéos evi 7d Eb; but the sequel (rérepov Sri Td wev G6 THs apxijs 
yiverat GpxecOar ; 7) yap wéon Kal wyeuav Kal dturarn Tod Terpaxdpdov) shows that the 
writer has in mind not so much melodies as the theoretical structure of scales; and I 
agree with Gevaert (Problémes musicaux d’ Aristote [1903], p. 173) that the passage 
takes its rise from the physiological fact that it is easier to sing downward than up- 
ward. (b) The series of alphabetical signs used for the vocal notation was applied from 
the top of a scale downward, so that A is a higher note than Q; but obviously this 
usage was determined by the theory of scale-structure. On the other side, it must be 
emphasized that there is no statement in any of our authorities that actual melodies 
composed by practical musicians showed a preference for a downward progression; and 
the fragments of Greek music which we possess show no such tendency. 
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will suspect that he is indulging in a piece of special pleading.** No 
small part of the artistry of a writer like Pindar consists in the unfail- 
ing selection of significant words, and in the avoidance of what is 
otiose or commonplace; and if there were rising phrases set to ddpuryé, 
civi.xov, aynorxopwr, it would require little ingenuity to excogitate 
reasons why they should have been chosen for special treatment. 
Friedlander seems to have realized the weakness of his position; for 
he seeks to show that, in the other strophes and antistrophes, es- 
pecially important words are placed in positions corresponding to 
those occupied by the selected words in Kircher’s fragment. But this 
analysis does nothing to support his doctrine; too many of the alleged 
parallelisms are unconvincing.® Finally, if we are the least bit skepti- 
cal about Friedlinder’s interpretation of these rising phrases, is it not 
pertinent to ask whether they are not a natural consequence of the 
general melodic progression: a melody cannot descend for ever! (d) 
The avoidance of diaeresis, which is a tendency but not an inviolable 
rule within the range of the fragment,** is fundamentally a matter of 
Pindaric metric. If the music is genuine it would teach us that the 
poet-composer arranged his melodic line in accordance with the words 
rather than with the meter. But if Kircher wrote the melody, he 
would naturally adapt his musical phrasing to the grouping of the 
words, since he was too ignorant of meter to do anything else; and the 
result would be just the kind of musical structure which Friedlander 
attributes to Pindar. Indeed, this examination of the phrasing brings 
to light an important piece of evidence: the musical line clearly 
phrases péy not with axove, which precedes, but with Baows, which 
follows.*” If the grouping is to be regarded at all, this feature of it is 
most reasonably regarded as the ignorant handiwork of Kircher. (e) 
In actual fact, the musical treatment of the two short syllables of a 
dactyl does not differ from the treatment of other quantitative se- 


34 It is a weakness in his argument that he claims no significance for the rising phrase 
at rebxns. 


3 E.g., the parallels he quotes (p. 35) for Mowoay are xpari, wayai, orpwuva, YvxG, 
oTdOuas, welwv, TorGr. 


36 Thus there is diaeresis after dovdoi and xepavvdy (cf. Friedlander, p. 45). 


37 Friedlander has, of course, observed this point (p. 46); but I find his treatment of 
it unsatisfactory, because he does not face the difficulty squarely. 
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quences; it is pure fancy to pretend otherwise.** In this matter of 
design, the onus of proof is on him who makes it the basis of his argu- 
ment; and, without the least desire to belittle the ingenuity and liter- 
ary sense to which Friedlinder’s observations are due, I submit that 
there are too many legitimate objections for us to accept the doctrine 
proposed. *® 


XII 


Such internal evidence as can be extracted from the fragment has 
now been examined; it remains for us to consider briefly the extent of 
Kircher’s knowledge of Greek music and his reputation as a scholar. 
It is strange that those who have discussed the Pindar fragment should 
not have made more than a passing mention of Kircher’s knowledge 
of the Greek musical notations. The text of Alypius, which is the 
foundation of our information on this topic, had been published in 
1616 by Meursius, but the actual musical signs, which accompany 
the text in the manuscripts, were not printed. It was Kircher himself 
who first published tables of the Greek signs. On page 540 he says: 
“Has notas iniuria temporum vindicatas singulari DEI beneficio tan- 


dem in duobus manuscriptis quorum unum in Bibliotheca Vaticana, 
alterum in nostra Collegij Romani asservatur, deprehendi.”’*° The 
whereabouts of the manuscript which Kircher says was in the Col- 
legium Romanum is not known, and no one seems to have inquired 
which of the Alypius manuscripts in the Vatican was the one Kircher 
may have used. The matter is not of great importance, however; for 
if one looks at the tables of the signs for the diatonic and chromatic 


38 Thus kai i-, -rAoxa(uwv), Kréa(vov), Bacts, are set to falling phrases; but so are 
dopuryé and xepav(vév). The two shorts in dynotxépwy and dérérayv are set to the same 
note; but so are the first two syllables of xpvcéa and weiMovrar. The setting of dyAatas 
is deficient, and that of é\eAc{dueva is uncertain; but, in any case, they would introduce 
no new principle. 


39 Friedlander (pp. 47-52) also examines the relation of melody to word accent and 
finds that no general principle emerges. He could scarcely have expected it to be other- 
wise, if the main principle is that of descending progression and the exceptions thereto 
are determined (as he holds) by the semantic importance of certain words. 


40 A little later he says: ‘‘Edidit itaque hic Alypius integrum volumen de characteri- 
bus, sive notis musicis, una cum aliis Veterum Musicorum manuscriptis in Collegij 
Romani Bibliotheca superstitibus, quod ex Graeco in latinum a nobis translatum, 
oportuniori tempore forsan seorsim, si DEO libuerit, Reipublicae literariae exhibebi- 
mus.”’ The translation seems never to have been published. 
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genera which Kircher gives, it will be noticed that the blank spaces 
left by Kircher agree in a remarkable manner with the gaps which, 
as von Jan states in his apparatus to Alypius, occur in the oldest of 
our Alypius manuscripts (M, Ven. Marc., app. class., VI, 10). 
Furthermore, von Jan* declares that the shapes of Kircher’s signs are 
very similar to those found in a Leipzig codex. Another striking fact 
is that although Kircher mentions notas veterum secundum tria genera 
(p. 540), that is, diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic, his tables con- 
tain only diatonic and chromatic scales. It happens that all manu- 
scripts of Alypius are defective, and out of fifteen enharmonic révor 
they contain only six complete and three incomplete. It is quite 
obvious that in this matter Kircher cannot be accused of any mal- 
practice. He found the enharmonic scales incomplete and omitted 
them entirely ; the gaps in the other tables he did not fill in.** If Fried- 
linder had noticed these facts and their implications, he might have 
made a strong plea. Here, he might have said, is an instance where 
we can test Kircher’s reliability in the matter of Greek music; though 
one of the manuscripts he mentioned cannot be traced, and the other 


41 The details are these: Kircher, like M, omits both the instrumental and the 
vocal signs for Phrygian diatonic tapayéon, Hyperphrygian diatonic varn curvnupéror, 
Hyperlydian chromatic \cxavds péowv. Kircher, like M, omits one of the signs for 
Hypodorian diatonic rpirn cuvnupévwr; it is apparently the instrumental sign which is 
given, though it appears in Kircher’s table in the vocal column. In the Dorian chro- 
matic, M gives to rpirn dtefevywévwy the signs for mapavnrn dueLevypevwv, which 
was accidentally omitted; in the Hypodorian chromatic, M gives to brarn brarwv 
the signs of rapyrarn bratwv, which was omitted accidentally; and in both these scales 
there are identical mistakes in Kircher. On the other hand, the instrumental sign of 
Hypoaeolian diatonic rapurarn brarwr, which M omits, is found in Kircher. In this same 
scale the signs which Kircher gives for the tetrachord bepBodaiwv are dislocated just as 
are the text and signs of M. Two important errors in Kircher have no parallel in M: 
(a) in the Hyperphrygian diatonic Kircher skips the signs for rpirn duefevyyevwy and 
secures a complete scale only by the repetition of rpirn baepBodXaiwy; (b) in the Dorian 
diatonic most signs are misplaced because of the omission of the proper signs for 
mapavnrn brepBodaiwy, and the full scale is secured only by the intrusion of a new 
pair at tapurarn bratwv. Both these errors I attribute to Kircher’s MSS. In many of the 
details of shape Kircher is at fault, and on that ground, as well for his omission of the 
whole enharmonic genus, he is mercilessly attacked in the Preface to M. Meibom’s 
Antiquae musicae auctores septem (Amsterdam, 1652). 

@ Mus. scr. Gr., p. 359, n. 1. 


43 The complete system of Greek musical signs is so intricate that Kircher would 
have found enormous difficulty in filling up the lacunae in his tables without reference 
to a more complete and accurate MS of the Greek text than those he used. I do not 
wish to suggest that he would have silently filled up the gaps if he could; I merely 
want to indicate that the use of a given series of signs is, or would be, an easier matter 
than the completion of a defective series. 
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is unidentified, nevertheless it can be shown that his statement must 
be trustworthy; and, in the matter of lacunae, where there may have 
been a temptation to go beyond his positive evidence and indulge in 
legitimate conjecture, he preferred to give his readers only that for 
which he could definitely vouch; and, in view of this striking testimony 
to his honesty, ought not the explanations which are adduced for the 
problems of the Pindar fragment to be accepted, and ought not 
Kircher’s honor to be vindicated and the fragment welcomed gladly 
as a genuine relic of Pindar’s music? To that defense the proper 
answer would seem to be that a definite charge of forgery must be 
decided primarily by considerations relating to the specific document 
concerned; a man’s character enters into such questions to this extent, 
that his proved honesty ought to save him from frivolous accusations; 
but proved dishonesty in some other similar matter adds considerably 
to the force of the prosecution’s case. Kircher was a polymath; he 
interested himself in a great variety of subjects, including mathe- 
matics, physics, oriental languages, and Egyptology, on all of which 
he published large volumes embodying the results of his studies. No 
one now takes the trouble to read his mathematics and physics; but 
his work in Egyptology has been assessed by no less an expert than 
A. Erman.‘* His judgment is unequivocal; for he not only designates 
Kircher as a charlatan, but points to definite instances of his falsi- 
fication of evidence.** Any good impression which has been created by 
a study of Kircher’s treatment of the tables of musical signs is shat- 
tered by this independent opinion of his honesty in scholarly matters.“ 
44 Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XVI, 1-4. 


4° Erman says: ‘‘Um den Lesern der ‘Lingua aegyptiaca restituta’ doch etwas bieten 
zu kénnen, was seinen Versprechungen entspricht, greift er zu Falschungen”’; and later; 
“Ich bin auf diese Arbeiten Kircher’s niher eingegangen, weil mir daran lag, ihn als 
den Charlatan zu zeigen, der er war.’”’ This judgment is the more important since 
Erman seems not to know of the suspicions aroused by the Pindar fragment. When 
speaking of Burette’s opinion of Kircher (vir immensae quidem, sed indigestae admodum 
eruditionis), Friedlander says (p. 10): ‘‘Dies Urteil und das meiste, was man sonst iiber 
ihn gesagt hat, ist doch gesagt aus einem Wissenschaftsbegriff, der nicht der seine war.” 
And in his reference to Erman’s judgment he says (p. 10, n. 4): ‘“‘Zweifle ich nicht, dass 
Kircher gegen die wissenschaftliche Genauigkeit gesiindigt hat, wohl aber, ob Ermans 
Urteil historisch angemessen and damit in héherem Sinne gerecht ist.’’ But the whole 
point is whether Kircher’s Wissenschaftsbegriff included honesty. 

46 Attention may here be called to an article (“‘Kircher und Pindar,”” Hermes, LXX 
[1935], 101-6), by P. Maas and J. Miller-Blattau, which appeared after my discussion 
was written. Maas (pp. 101-2) briefly stresses the evidences against Kircher which I 
have mentioned in paragraphs II, III, IV, V, and VII above; he considers Kircher’s 
rubric (xépos es kvPapav) a fabrication, for it betrays the pronunciation of Latin chérus, 
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It would be of great interest and importance to classical scholarship 
if we could say that there is in existence the original music for almost 
the whole of a strophe of Pindar. In this article I have set forth, as 
fairly as I can, the facts of the case and the arguments which can be 
advanced on either side. Readers have the material on which to form 
their own opinions; and, unless I entirely misjudge the balance of the 
evidence, their verdict will be that the case for the defense is hope- 
less, and that Kircher stands convicted of having deliberately mis- 
used his knowledge and skill in an attempt to foist an audacious 
forgery upon the world.” 


Tue UNIVERSITY 
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a faulty translation of ad (eis for mpés), and the false spelling cythara; the deficient 
setting of a&yXatas he relates to the pronunciation aglaja; but he does not discuss Fried- 
lander’s argument from design. Miller-Blattau, who deals with the musical side of the 
problem (pp. 102-6), makes three principal points: (i) He shows that the ‘‘transcrip- 
tion,’ when analyzed in relation to the bar lines which Kircher himself printed, is 
musically coherent in itself, and that it employs rhythms common in German music of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The point, however, is not decisive; for I see 
nothing in the musical coherence which could not be a matter of Pindaric technique, 
and the rhythmical parallels only show that, in his ignorance of Pindaric metric, 
Kircher (whether forger or ill-equipped transcriber) fell back upon rhythms which 
seemed natural to him. (ii) M.-B. quotes examples to prove that the melody in Kircher’s 
version is similar in style to sixteenth-century archaizing settings of Horatian odes, 
which would be familiar only to a German; but comparisons instituted between styles 
as simple as these under discussion are often illusory, and the underlying argument 
assumes that no style of Greek music could have resembled anything which came later. 
(iii) M.-B. finds similar melodic and rhythmical formulas in other pieces of music which 
Kircher admittedly wrote to illustrate various points in the Musurgia; but here again 
the comparison is concerned with relatively simple styles; and such similarities as exist 
between the Pindar ‘‘transcription’’ and the several pieces referred to by M.-B. do not 
appear to me sufficient to prove that Kircher must have been the composer of the melo- 
dy. So far as strictly musical arguments are concerned, the authenticity of the frag- 
ment is not disproved by showing merely that Kircher might have written it; that could 
only be effected by a demonstration (hitherto unattempted) that it violates some 
canon of ancient musical theory or practice and therefore could not be Greek. Miiller- 
Blattau’s parallels, however, are a useful indication that the melody need not be Greek 
and that it is compatible with a charge of forgery. 


47 The most recent literature of the subject is as follows. Among reviewers of Fried- 
lander’s pamphlet, W. Vetter (Zeitschr. fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1935, pp. 121 ff.) and 
W. Fischer (Philelog. Wochenschr., 1935, pp. 965 ff.) are favorable; E. Kalinka (Phi- 
lolog. Wochenschr., 1935, pp. 961 ff.), R. P. Winnington-Ingram (Jour. Hell. Stud., 
1935, pp. 264 f.), and J. F. Mountford (Cl. Rev., 1935, pp. 62 f.) are unfavorable. In 
‘Pindar ou Kircher,” Les études classiques, 1935, pp. 337-50, A. Rome replies to Fried- 
lander and defends some details of his earlier article. In ‘‘Pindar oder Kircher,’’ Hermes, 
1935, pp. 463-71, Friedlander discusses the objections raised by his critics and attacks 
Erman’s opinion of Kircher; and in the same article (pp. 472-75) H. Birtner criticizes 
the musical arguments of Miller-Blattau. 








THE TERMINOLOGY OF WITCHCRAFT 


ELI EDWARD BURRISS 


I. THE ART 
HE usual terms for witchcraft—ars magica,! ars maga? (or sim- 
ply ars),? magica disciplina,‘ magia,® magice,® magicum’—show 
that it was a systematic art, like that of the Persian magi (but 
only in its pretense to divination and astrology), and that one witch or 
wizard learned the art from another (disciplina).° In Latin authors the 
noun magia was used solely in the sense of “magic” and “witchcraft,” 
and had no connection, except incidentally in the powers I have men- 
tioned, with Persian witchcraft.? The art was sometimes called 
divina,’® an epithet which connects it with prophecy. A prophet or 
soothsayer (vates) and the frenzy (furor) of the seer were called di- 
vinus;" and witches, as fortunetellers, were called divinae.’? Witch- 
craft was an efficax scientia.'* Efficax was used also to indicate the 
potency of magical herbs.'‘ The witch or wizard possessed divina 
potentia, magicae potestates.'6 The rites were forbidden, and their 
1 Vergil Aen. iv. 493; Ovid Rem. amor. 250; Apuleius Met. ii. 1, 6, 21, 30; Apol. 41, 
80, etc. 
2 Ovid Amor. ii. 7. 35. 


3 Ovid Met. vii. 195; Med. fac. fem. 36; Apuleius Met. i. 8; iii. 17; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 
437, 509, 765. 


4 Apuleius Met. ii. 20; iii. 18; ix. 29. 

5 [bid. iii. 19; Apol. 2, 9, 25, 26, 27 (bis), 28, 29 (bis), 30, 47. 

6 Pliny Nat. hist. xxx. i. 1, 7, 10, 11. 

7 Apuleius A pol. 17, 47. 

8 Cicero (De div. ii. 23. 50) speaks of the art of the haruspex as haruspicina disciplina. 
Of the Latin authors to whom reference is made here, Apuleius alone perhaps had first- a 
hand experience with the art he describes. Horace had first-hand contact with witches 
as a child (see Serm. i. 9). Pliny the Elder probably based his information on Greék 
sources rather than on personal experience. e 

* Eugene Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Roman Literature, pp. 4-5. 

10 Apuleius Met. iii. 19 (divina disciplina). 

1 Cicero De div. ii. 5. 14; ii. 48. 100; ii. 54. 110. 

12 Horace Serm. i. 9. 30; Petronius Satyric. vii. 1; Apuleius Met. i. 8. 

13 Horace Epod. xvii. 1. 1 Apuleius Apol. 26. 

14 Pliny Nat. hist. xxiv. 15. 131. 16 Tbid. 32. 
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purpose evil; hence, facinerosa disciplina,'” malefica disciplina,!® ne- 
fanda,'® mala ars,” polluta ars,” inconcessum maleficitum,” magicum 
maleficium.?8 

They are called facinerosae illecebrae,** illecebrae magicae (magiae)™ 
—evil, alluring, with the shadow of the noose (laqueus) on them. They 
are magicae superstitiones® and magicae vanitates?’—suggesting the 
empty pretense and the chicanery of the witch. Because of their hid- 
den, mysterious nature the rites are occulta,”* arcana,” secreta.*° Magic 
rites are called nocturna sacra,*! sometimes merely sacra.*? Fascinum* 
and fascinatio** are used for witchcraft because witches employ the evil 
eye and the evil tongue. Artes Haemoniae localizes the art.* 


II. THE WITCH 


The earliest nouns for witch in Latin seem to have been praestigia- 
trix*® and praecantriz,*” both used in the sense of “prophetess,”’ ‘‘for- 
tuneteller.”” Witches are commonly called sagae,** or sagae mulieres*® 
in Latin writers. Cicero derives the noun from the verb sagire, mean- 
ing sentire acute. He says that old women are called sagae because they 
claim to know many things.*® As he has been discussing the subject 
of divination, he has in mind especially the prophetic powers of 
witches. To Roman writers, sagae are the conventional witches of the 


17 Apuleius Met. ix. 29. 23 Tbid. 1, 9, 42, 61, 69. 

18 Jbid. iii. 16. 24 Apuleius Met. ii. 5. 

19 Tibullus i. 5. 42; Apuleius A pol. 25. 25 Ibid. iii. 16; Apuleius A pol. 34. 
20 Apuleius Met. ii. 5. 2% Tacitus Ann. xii. 59. 

21 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 509. 27 Pliny Nat. hist. xxx. 1. 1. 

2 Apuleius A pol. 25. 28 Apuleius Apol. 26, 47. 


29 Horace Epod. v. 52; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 431. 

30 Apuleius Met. iii. 20. 31 Apuleius A pol. 57, 58. 

® Vergil Aen. iv. 638; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 641; Apuleius A pol. 45. 

33 Pliny Nat. hist. xxvi. 10. 96. 34 Tbid. xviii. 4. 35; 8. 101. 

35 Ovid Ars amat. ii. 99; Lucan Bel civ. vi. 765. 

3% Plautus Amphit. 782. 37 Plautus Mil. glor. iii. 1. 99. 

38 Cicero De div. i. 31. 65; ii. 63. 129; Tibullus i. 2. 42; i. 5. 59; Propertius iv. 24. 10; 
Horace Carm. i. 27. 21; Epist. ii. 2. 208; Ovid Amor. iii. 7. 29; Apuleius Met. i. 8; ix. 29. 

39 Apuleius Met. ii. 21. 


40 Sagire enim sentire acute est; ex quo sagae anus, quia mulia scire volunt (Cicero De 
div. i. 31. 65). 
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day. While a witch is rarely maga," the noun for wizard is regularly 
magus.*? Because of the prevalence of the art in Thessaly, witches are 
called Thessalae,*® Thessalides (Thessales),*4 Haemoniae,*® Haemonides 
(Haemones).*® Scythides*? occurs once. Italian witches are called 
Ariminenses,*® Paelignae,*® Sabellae.°° They intoned their incanta- 
tions; hence they are called cantatrices anus,*! carminis sepulchralis 
magistrae. As brewers of potions they are called veneficae.*? Because 
they change themselves into animals, especially the wolf, they are 
called versipelles.5* As sleight-of-hand performers they are known as 
praestigiatrices.» They are striges and strigae*® because, as screech 
owls, they are believed to accomplish their nefarious ends. As suckers 
of children’s blood, they are known as lamiae.*” However, the original 
significance of the noun is lost in Apuleius, where they are merely 
“witches.”” Their prophetic powers are suggested by the terms plus- 
sciae,>® divinae,®® and vates.® They are doctae.*' Witches work by night; 
hence they are called nocturnae.® They howl their incantations like 
wolves; hence lupulae.** Because they are rapacious, harpy-like crea- 
tures, they are called malae Harpyae,** rapaces.™ They are almost in- 


41 Apuleius Met. ii. 5; Augustine De civ. dei xviii. 17. 
#2 See p. 140, The Wizard. 
43 Propertius iv. 24. 10; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 519, 628, 651, 762. 


44 Horace Carm. i. 27. 21; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 451, 564, 605, 699; Apuleius Met. iii. 


4 Ovid Ars amat. ii. 99; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 486. 


46 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 436, 480, 589. 


47 Ovid Met. xv. 360. 50 Horace Serm. i. 9. 29. 

48 Horace Epod. v. 42. 5! Apuleius Met. ii. 20, 30. 

49 Tbid. xvii. 60. 82 [bid. 5. 

53 Cicero Bel. Cat. ii. 4. 7; De inv. rhet. ii. 19. 58; Ovid Heroid vi. 19; Met. vii. 316; 


Amor. iii. 7. 79; Horace Epod. v. 71; Juvenal vi. 626; Seneca De ira i. 161; De benef. v. 
13. 14; Epist. mor. ix. 6. 


54 Apuleius Met. ii. 22. 55 Plautus Amphit. 782. 
6 Ovid Fast. vi. 139; Petronius Satyric. 63. 8. 
57 Horace Ars poet. 340; Apuleius Met. i. 17. 


58 Petronius Satyric. 63. 9. 62 Tbid. ii. 4. 17; Petronius Satyric. 63. 9. 
59 Apuleius Met. i. 8 (bis). 63 Apuleius Met. iii. 22. 
60 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 651. 64 Thid. ii. 23. 


6! Propertius v. 5. 5. 6 Tibullus i. 5. 59. 
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variably old women—anus,® aniculae,®’ veteratrices,®* annosae,®® mu- 
lieres altioris aetatis.7”° They are nequissimae,” deterrimae,” scorta,7 
impiae,"* profanae,” lenae,” obscenae,” novercae,’® callidae,”® but oc- 
casionally veraces.*° Sometimes, however, witches are dignified with 
the term sacerdotes.*! 


III. THE WIZARD 


The earliest noun for a man possessing the powers of a magus seems 
to have been praestigiator. This word is ordinarily used of a person 
who performs sleight of hand or tricks of illusion.** The noun prae- 
cantor, corresponding to the Plautine praecantriz, is late.** There is, 
however, one instance in Plautus where praestigiator is used in the 
sense of magus. When Amphitryon returns home from war and hears 
from his wife’s lips about Jupiter’s acts during his absence, he says to 
his slave Sosia: nescio quis praestigiator hanc frustratur mulierem.*4 
Later he makes a remark suggesting witchcraft: delenitus sum profecto 
ita, ut me qui sim nesciam.®* Delenitus sum means “TI have been smeared 
over [with magic ointment], been bewitched.” The context plainly 
supports the interpretation of praestigiator as a ‘‘wizard,” especially 
since the praestigiator in this case, Jupiter, was believed by Amphit- 
ryon to possess one of the commonest powers of wizards—to turn 
people’s minds. Amphitryon later speaks of Jupiter as a Thessalus 

6 Ibid. 12; i. 8. 18; Horace Serm. i. 9. 30; Epod. v. 98; Ovid Ars amat. ii. 329; Remed. 
amor. 254; Fast. ii. 571, 582; vi. 142; Apuleius Met. i. 7. 


67 Petronius Satyric. 131. 2, 6. 


68 Apuleius Met. ix. 29. 11 [bid. ii. 22. 
69 Ovid Fast. ii. 571. 72 Ibid. 22. 
70 Apuleius Met. i. 12. 73 Tbid. i. 8. 


74 Horace Epod. v. 84; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 604. 
7% Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 515. 


76 Ovid Amor. i. 8. 1; Tibullus i. 5. 48; Propertius v. 5. 1. 


77 Horace Epod. v. 98. 79 Tibullus i. 5. 48. 

78 Ibid. 9; Apuleius Met. ix. 31. 80 [bid. i. 2. 41. 

81 Vergil Aen. iv. 483, 498, 509; Petronius Satyric. 134. 3. 
® Plautus Aul. 630; Varro De ling. Lat. i. 1. 5. 94. 

83 Augustine In Joann. 7. 


84 Plautus Amphit. 830. 85 Tbid., 844. 
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veneficus who has the power to confound the minds of the members of 
his household.* 

Wizards, however, were generally called magi,*’ sagi,** malefici,®® 
venefici,®® and vates.*! The vates, as a fortuneteller, was the forerunner 
of the magus. In Ennius vates meant “‘poet’’;® but in the Republican 
period it was used solely for ‘‘soothsayer.”’ Vergil restored its quondam 
respectability.°* The Oratio Philippi (Historiae i. 73), ascribed to 
Sallust, contains the words verba and carmina in association with a 
vates. The first term (magus) is almost invariably employed. Apuleius, 
after defining magus in the Persian sense (which does not concern us 
here), gives a popular definition of magus as ‘one who, by communion 
of speech with the immortal gods, has, by a certain force of charms, 
power over all the unbelievable things he wants.’’®* A little farther on, 
Apuleius gives another popular definition of the magi as “those who are 
overcareful in investigating the providence that governs the world 
and who are overzealous in worshiping the gods.’’® 

To the Roman, magus was simply the male counterpart of the 
witch, possibly a shade more respectable socially, judging from the 
men who were actually accused of being wizards—notably Apuleius 
and Mamercus Scaurus.** 


86 Ibid. 1043-44. 


87 Cicero De div. i. 23. 46; Horace Carm. i. 27. 22; Ovid Met. vii. 195; Tacitus Ann. ii. 
27, 32; vi. 29; xii. 22; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 431, 440, 450, 767; Apuleius A pol. 9, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 30, 32, 40, 43; Juvenal iii. 77; Aelius Spartianus Did. Jul. vii. 9. 


88 Festus (Lindsay, p. 426); (saga quoque dicitur) mulier peri(ta sacrorum et sagus) 
sapiens, pro(ducta prima syllaba). See also p. 427: Saga. 


89 Plautus Amphit. 1043. 

90 Quintilian Inst. ix. 2. 105. 

% Propertius ii. 4. 15. 

® Ennius in Cicero Brut. xix. 76. 

93 Vergil Ecl. vii. 27; ix. 34. 

%4 sin vero more vulgari eum isti proprie magum existimant, qui communione loquendi 


cum deis immortalibus ad omnia quae velit incredibilia quadam vi cantaminum polleat 
-... (Apol. 26). 
\ 


%.... qui providentiam mundi curiosius vestigant et impensius deos celebrant, eos 
vero vulgo magos nominent, quasi facere etiam sciant fieri, ut olim fuere Epimenides et 
Orpheus et Pythagoras et Ostanes ... . (ibid. 27). 


% Apuleius Apol. passim; Tacitus Ann. vi. 29. 
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IV. THE INCANTATION 

The principal nouns for incantation are carmen,’ cantus,** canti- 
cum,*® canticulum,'” cantio,!" cantamen,! incantamentum,' incanta- 
tio..°* All of these nouns have the fundamental meaning “song,” 
“tune,” whether of the human voice or of the musical instrument. 
The adjective magicus, -a, -um,'© often modifies the nouns to distin- 
guish them in the sense of “incantation” from their other meanings 
“tune,” “poem,” “oracular utterance.” Incantamentum is not to be 
found, I believe, in any author before Pliny the Elder. It came to be 
the regular word for “incantation” by the fifth century.!% Arcanum 
is found in the sense “‘incantation.’’!°7 

The incantation was often uttered in an undertone and was as un- 
intelligible (ignotum) to the hearers as a foreign language ;!* it was en- 
tirely unlike any language of man.’°° Murmur," which is most com- 
monly used to indicate the sound of the incantation, is sometimes ac- 
companied by infandum," ferale,!? dissonum,"’ barbarum."4 Susurra- 
men (magicum),'® applied to the incantation, was a low, continued 


9 66 


97 Sallust Orat. phil. in sen. 3; Propertius i. 1. 24; iii. 25. 1 (magicum carmen); Ovid 
Fast. ii. 426 (magicum carmen); iii. 323; vi. 141; Met. vii. 208, 253, 424; xi. 317; xii. 157; 
xiv. 20, 34, 44, 357, 369, etc.; Remed. amor. 255; Ars amat. ii. 104; Amor. i. 8. 5; iii. 7. 31, 
32; Horace Serm. i. 8. 19; Epod. v. 72; xvii. 4. 28; Tibullus i. 2. 44, 54; i. 5. 12 (carmen 
magicum); i. 8. 17, 23; iv. 1. 63; Vergil Aen. iv. 487; Ecl. viii. 69, 70, 71, etc.; Tacitus 
Ann. ii. 69; Juvenal vi. 133; Apuleius Met. ii. 5; iii. 22; Apol. 40, 42 (bis), 44, 47, etc.; 
Petronius Satyric. 131. 5; 134. 12 (bis) (magicum carmen); Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 444, 452, 
463, 480, 497, 528, 577, 647, 682, 707, 728, 766, 775, 822. 


98 Tibullus i. 2. 45, 53, 60; i. 8. 19, 20, 21; Ovid Met. vii. 195, 330; Med. fac. fem. 39; 
Juvenal vi. 610 (magicus cantus); Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 492, 505, 523, 580, 693; Claudian 
In Ruf. i. 146. 


99 Apuleius Apol. 42. 101 Cicero Brut. 60. 217. 

100 Pomponius Apud Non. p. 482, 9. 10 Apuleius Met. ii. 22; Apol. 26, 40. 
103 Pliny Nat. hist. xxviii. 2. 10, 19; Marcellus De med., passim. 

104 Firmicus v. 5.; Tertullian Hab. mul. 2. 

105 See references in nn. 97-104. 

106 See reference to Marcellus in n. 103. 107 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 440. 

108 Ovid Met. xiv. 366; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 448, 567; Apuleius Met. ii. 1; Apol. 47. 
109 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 687. 

0 Ovid Met. vii. 251; Apuleius Met. ii. 1; Apol. 47. 

1 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 448. 

12 Apuleius Met. ii. 1. 114 Pseudo Quintilian Dec. mai. x. 15. 
13 Lucan Bel, civ. vi. 686-87. 15 Apuleius Met. i. 3. 
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sound like the murmur of the forest, the buzzing of bees, the rippling 
of waters. Sometimes, however, the witches shrieked stridently 
(resonare acutum,"*® magico stridore,''” ululare!!’). Sometimes it had a 
ring of sadness in it (resonare triste)."° The incantation often resem- 
bled the barking of a dog, mingled with the growl of wolves, the cries 
of wild beasts, the hoot of owls, the hiss of serpents, the rustle of the 
forest, the roar of waters, the thunder.’”° Incantations are sometimes 
called devotiones (sepulchrales).!! Here the association is with devo- 
tion to the gods of the underworld and with the magic trench (scrobis). 
Devotiones are closely connected with magic murder and with defiz- 
iones.!” Voces sacrae'** and sacrum carmen,'*4 which were at times ap- 
plied to the incantation, had the suggestion of “‘accursed,” “‘devoted to 
the gods of the underworld for destruction.” The adjective dira, found 
in connection with cantamina,' suggests the awe inspired in the hearts 
of the hearers. Carmina are impia,’* profana,’ infamia,'*® and va- 
lentia."2® Sometimes verba!* alone, voces'*! alone, and voces sacrae!® are 
used for incantation. Marsa nenia,'** Marsi cantus,'** Haemonius 
cantus,'*> Thessala voz,'** and Sabella carmina!*’ localize the art. Heca- 
tera carmina'*® brings the incantation close to the crossroads and to 
Hecate. The incantations of Circe are called preces'*®® and verba pre- 

16 Horace Serm. i. 8. 41. 117 Tibullus i. 2. 47. 

u8 [bid. i. 5. 55; Horace Serm. i. 8. 25; Vergil Aen. iv. 609. 

119 Horace Serm. i. 8. 41. 

20 Lucan Bel. civ. 688-93. 121 Apuleius Met. i. 10; ix. 29. 

12 Tacitus Ann. ii. 69; iii. 13; iv. 52; Suetonius Calig. iii. 

123 Horace Epod. xvii. 6. 

124 Ovid Remed. amor. 252. 12% Apuleius Met. ii. 22. 

26 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 443-44. 

27 Aelius Spartianus Did. Jul. vii. 10. 

128 Ovid Remed. amor. 254. 129 Horace Epod. xvii. 4. 


130 Sallust Orat. phil. in sen. iii; Horace Epist. i. 1. 34. Tibullus i. 5. 43; Lucan Bel. 
v. vi. 446, 501, 576, 768; Apuleius Met. i. 9. 


13: Horace Epist. i. 1. 34; Epod. xvii. 78; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 467, 483. 
182 Horace Epod. xvii. 29. 

133 Ovid Ars amat. ii. 103; Fast. vi. 142; Horace Epod. xviii. 29. 

134 Ovid Med. fac. fem. 39. 137 Thid. xvii. 28. 

1% Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 693-94. 138 Ovid Met. xiv. 44. 

136 Horace Epod. v. 45. 139 Thid. 365. 


c 
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cantia.\“° The usual verbs with carmen and its synonyms are cano,'4! 
canto,'# and dico.'48 


V. VERBS MEANING “TO BEWITCH”’ 


The most frequent verbs for ‘“‘to bewitch” are cantare!‘ and its com- 
pounds. The perfect participle is regularly used with the noun of the 
thing or person bewitched; thus, puer cantatus,'** cantata licia,'** can- 
tata uva,'*" cantata luna,'*® cantata umbra.'*® Excantare® has the fun- 
damental idea of “to bring forth by uttering charms.” It is used of the 
mind which has been bewitched (mens excantata),'' of the stars 
brought down from the sky by incantations (sidera excantata).' In- 
cantare’ and obcantare'* direct the incantation against some person or 
thing. Praecantare!® is used originally of prophecy, and praecanere*® 
has the sense ‘‘to anticipate’ and thus “‘to destroy the force of an en- 
chantment in advance.” Decantare'®’ seems originally to have had the 
idea of repetition of the charm. Recantare means “to charm back,”’ 
“to charm away.” It is used of cares: curae recantatae.“* While 
canere as a simple verb seems never to have been used in the sense of 
“to bewitch,” recanere is occasionally used in the sense ‘‘to charm back 
again,” ‘to undo a charm.’’® Devovere,'® the fundamental meaning 


140 Tbid. 365. 

141 Tibullus 7. 2. 54; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 707-8. 
12 Ovid Met. xiv. 369. 

143 Tibullus i. 2. 54; Ovid Met. xiv. 387. 

144 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 767; see also nn. 146-49. 
14 Apuleius A pol. 42. 

146 Ovid Fast. ii. 575. 

147 Ovid Amor, iii. 7. 33. 

148 Propertius v. 5. 13. 

149 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 767. 

180 Plautus Bacch. Frag. 27; Horace Epod. v. 45; Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 458, 686. 


11 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 458. 


182 Horace Epod. v. 45. 186 Pliny Nat. hist. xxix. 4. 69. 
183 Apuleius A pol. 42, 46, 48. 187 Apuleius Met. iii. 18, 20. 

154 Ibid. 84 (mulier obcantata). 188 Ovid Remed. amor. 259. 

185 Petronius Satyric. 131. 189 Pliny Nat. hisi. xxviii. 2. 19. 


160 Ovid Amor. iii. 7. 27-28 (devota veneno corpora); Plautus Cas. 388 (devotabit sor- 
tes); Tibullus i. 8. 18; Ovid Amor. iii. 7. 27, 80. 
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of which is “‘to devote to the gods of the underworld,” is frequently 
used in the sense “to bewitch.” Fascinare! is used of bewitching a 
person by the evil eye or tongue. 

Other verbs are occasionally used in the sense ‘“‘to bewitch.” Thus 
saturare is found in the expression saturatae carmine!® of leaves which 
have been bewitched. The baker in Apuleius was larvatus.'** Instin- 
guere is once so used: puer instinctus.'*4 


New York UNIVERSITY 
161 Vergil Hcl. iii. 103; Catullus vii. 12; Pliny Nat. hist. xiii. 4. 9. 40. 
162 Lucan Bel. civ. vi. 682. 


163 Apuleius Met. ix. 31. 164 Apuleius A pol. 42. 





TWO PREFECTURAL EDICTS CONCERNING 
THE PUBLICANI 


0. W. REINMUTH 


I. THe Papyrus 

HE papyrus here edited was acquired, along with others, by 
4 he University from the British Museum and had been 

tentatively labeled by Mr. H. Idris Bell, of the latter institution, 
“Letter, Second Century.” It consists of two small pieces of papyrus 
joined together, each fragment bearing a column of writing. The outer 
edges of both pieces are frayed and torn, so that the line beginnings of 
the fragment on the left and the line endings of the fragment on the 
right, as well as parts of both columns above and below, are lost. By 
removing the papyrus from under the glass, it was possible to recover 
a few fibers that had been folded under on the left edge, and in several 
cases to read with certainty the letters beginning the lines, thus deter- 
mining the length of the lines in column I. The piece on the left (7.5X 
8.5 em.) is light brown in color with the writing running parallel to the 
fiber, and shows a line below the body of the text. It is worn at the 
right edge, where it is joined by a xo\Anots of 0.5 cm., and the letters 
are somewhat crowded toward the end of the line. The right-hand 
fragment (7.54 em.) is darker in color and rougher in texture, and 
shows traces of lines above and below those read. 

Both columns are written in a semi-uncial hand; but the left-hand 
column tends to be more cursive and somewhat irregular, while the 
right-hand column is in a more precise and firm hand, with well- 
formed, upright uncials of a square type. Although they represent 
certain similarities, the two columns are apparently by different hands, 
both of which may be referred, as Bell did assign them, to the second 
century, and more probably, as we shall see, to the first, rather than to 
the second, half of the century. 

The writer came across this papyrus in the Princeton collection in 
the fall of 1929, and, after identifying it as the beginning of a prefect’s 
edict, became very much interested in it. Since the first reading of the 
[CassicaL PuitoLocy, XXXI, April, 1936] 146 
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perplexing fragment, the intriguing lacunae have called him back at 
intervals to the study of the text. After leaving Princeton in the spring 
of 1931, he has, for the most part, been compelled to rely upon a photo- 
stat. In the fall of 1933 Dr. E. H. Kase, who had shown great interest 
in the papyrus and had made many helpful suggestions, re-read the 
original in preparation for an edition of Princeton papyri, adding sev- 
eral important new readings, particularly at the beginning of the lines 
at the left by folding back additional fibers, and revising some of the 
writer’s readings. Dr. Kase has graciously placed his readings at my 
disposal. A collotype of this papyrus will appear on Plate I (No. 20) 
of E. H. Kase’s book, Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, 
Volume II (Baltimore: J. H. Furst Company), which is now in press. 


PRINCETON Papyrus A. M. 8931 


Provenience unknown 7.5X12.5 em. Middle of second century A.p. 


Col. I 
érapxos 

Aiyirrrov déyet’ 
KaTnHXOVMaL TOUS TEeAWVAS 
5:[v]Gs copicacbat Tots dtep- 
xXomevors Kal dmatety TA 
un oprddueva aitots él mhei- 
ov| Kat Kparety Tovs érvyouerlolus 
wa] xal 76 taxvov atlo|xwpty re 
ves ELwvnowvTar. Twapayyér- 
Aw [5€] ov abrots ravcacat Tijs 


rovab|rns mde lovegias tavtlaxf 
(Traces of another line.) 


Col. II 
[ Be] 
Bain rots érap[xors 
pw onrnow ey| 
avayKatoy iyn|caunv ovv dra-| 
Taypare Tapa ry leuovos 
Thy Tis eipnrny|s 
av Tpo TavTos| éfou} 
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cias xpntovr[a 
ot xwpls [rlaons tis épévews é] 
10 zi ras pices rap[ 


Tat évrevbey K orpa-| 
Tnyois Kivduv [ov Tapay-| 
yw arox[. . 


(Traces of another line.) 


II. NorEes ON THE READINGS 
COLUMN I 

Line 1 contained the name of the prefect who issued the decree. 
There is no clue to his identity in the lines remaining; but certain con- 
siderations suggest the slight possibility that he may have been M. 
Petronius Mamertinus, prefect from 133 to 1385 a.p. The preamble of 
the strategus would add 9 lines of equal length according to the edict of 
Julius Alexander (Ditt., OGIS, No. 669, ll. 1-4), 9 lines according to 
the edict of Avilius Flaccus (Wilcken, Chrest., No. 18, ll. 1-6), 5-6 
lines according to the letter of the prefect Lusius Geta to the strategus 
(Ditt., OGIS, No. 664, ll. 1-6), which give us the probable length of 
the document above. 

Line 3. This is the first occurrence in the papyri of the passive form 
of karnxéw, which, according to Preisigke’s Wérterbuch, is found only 
in P. Strassb. 41, 37 (third century a.p.). The accusative and infinitive 
construction following it is unusual. Philo (ii. 575) uses this word with 
érc and clause construction. The use of the first person singular in the 
opening sentence is characteristic of the prefect’s edict, but the verb is 
usually in the past tense (cf. Ditt., OG7S, No. 665, 1. 16 [49 a.p.]; ibid., 
No. 669, 1. 5 [69 a.p.]; P. Ryl. 2, 74, 2 [133 a.p.]; PSI 446, 3 [133-35 
A.D.]; and others). In an edict of the year 154 (BGU 372, 2), ruvOavopar 
is found, a parallel to the present tense here. 

Line 4. 6:[v]@s sogig, Kase. The reading drepxouévors is almost cer- 
tainly correct. 

Line 5. The v and the 7 are doubtful, and we should perhaps read 
amaretoalt] Ta; but this leaves too much space for the a, and the pres- 
ent infinitive in line 7 suggests the present tense. The aorist infinitive 
of line 4 may be interpreted to represent a series of acts collectively, 
that is, it is perhaps an indefinite collective aorist infinitive which ex- 
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presses the action of the reA@vax in a general statement (cf. Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses [Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893], pp. 56 and 126), while 
the present infinitives particularize and represent action in progress 
or repeated. 

Line 6. Read ddeAdueva. uy, Kase. ra dpedoueva is a common 
designation for taxes and dues generally which are owing to the state. 
Compare Preisigke’s Wérterbuch, s.v. ddeihkw. In BGU 747 (139 a.p.) 
the strategus writing to the prefect calls [ai a]racrn[oelts Tay ddtdo- 
peé[v]wy 7@ Kuptax@ [d]yw the principal work under his care. 

Kase’s reading émi m)e?|[ov], in place of my suggestion ézire[ua], 
is proved to be the true reading by the excellent collotype. Kase would 
take the phrase in the sense “further,”’ and cites Mayser, Grammatik 
der griechischen Papyri (Berlin-Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1926), II, 
Part 2, 482 and 181 ff. 

Line 7. Read émevyouévous. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. xparéw, sec. 
IV, cite xparety c. acc. in the meaning “seize, hold fast, arrest’”’ in 
Batr. 63; Polybius viii. 18,8; Ev. Matth. 14:3; also in the meaning 
“keep, retain” in II Ep. Thess. 2:15; P. Teb. 616 (second century 
B.c.). In addition to these meanings Preisigke gives “hold someone in 
one’s power,” P. Fay. 109, 2 (first century a.p.). 

Line 8. In the missing space at the beginning of the line we want a 
word of three letters to introduce the subjunctive éwvjcwvra, which 
is unmistakably read in line 9. Although iva xai is awkward, it is the 
best that can be suggested for this place. Kase reads aoxwpig|i]s in- 
stead of the articular infinitive. We should expect -ew after the in- 
finitives dra.reiy and kparetv, but the -.v may result from unconscious 
analogy with nouns in ots. The reading rt|ves I owe to Kase. 

Line 9. é&wvéowar occurs, according to Preisigke, only in one other 
place in the papyri, in the edict of M. Petronius Mamertinus, P. Fay. 
21, 20; 21, where the interpretation of the word is not entirely clear. 
I give the passage: éel 5€ kal rodrd ries éuévaro ws abrol wey Ta 
BiBXia rpocdéporTes ois dpidovow, éxivous 5é 2) BouNouévous trap’ abrav 
NapBavew iva tiv Tapodrkhy éEwrnowvTar TH TOV mpogTipov PoBw k.T.r. 
The reading, as in the case of the rare form xatnxodpar in line 3, is 
certain. We should expect a phrase with a76 or rapa indicating from 
whom the “buying-off” was done, but the verb in our text is used ab- 
solutely as in P. Fay. 21. 
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COLUMN II 

Lines 1, 2. [Be]Bain for BéBara? 

Line 4. Compare avayxatov 7ynoauny in the edict of Germanicus, 
SB 3924, 10 (19 a.p.). If the restoration here and in line 9 is approxi- 
mately correct, the width of column II was slightly less than the width 
of column I. 

Line 11. évred6ev, Kase. The v and @ are doubtful; and I had pro- 


posed to read évreredyelvov] for évreraduévov, but that is less satis- 
factory. 


Line 13. Kase reads avox instead of amox[. . 


III. TRANSLATION 
COLUMN I 


Following the name of the prefect, which is unfortunately lost, the 
papyrus proceeds: 

.... Prefect of Egypt says: I am informed that the tax farmers have em- 
ployed exceedingly clever devices against those who are passing through the 
country and that they are, in addition, demanding what is not owing to them 
and are detaining those who are in urgent haste, in order that some may buy 
from them [i.e., the tax collectors] a more speedy departure. I, therefore, 
command them to desist from such arrogance 


COLUMN II 


The subject of this column is apparently the same as that of column 
I. ¢nrnots, line 3, was the technical term used in the Revenue Papyrus 
for the search of the premises by the tax collector for taxable goods 
(Rev. Laws 55, 17; 23. 56, 4; 9; 13). Compare 76 mXotov émefnrjoy in 
the vouos Tedwvixds of the second or third century (P. Oxy. 1, 36), 
which granted the reAwvns the right of searching the ship for dutiable 
merchandise. The expressions avayxatov nynloaunr], line 4, and za- 
pay|yéAdw], lines 12 and 13, together with the different hand in which 
this column is written, suggest a second edict on the same subject as 
column I. 

IV. CoMMENTARY 

This papyrus, although short, is of great importance because it con- 
tains copies of two prefectural edicts concerning malpractices of the 
TeA@vat, about whom we know very little in the imperial period. These 
edicts were perhaps originally rolls made up of official documents bear- 
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ing upon the same subject, and may have been introduced into a peti- 
tion! or assembled merely for convenience of reference.” 

Although reAwvns was synonymous with extortion and oppression, 
this text is almost alone in recording their evil actions in the period of 
the empire.* It has been customary to point out in this connection that 
the collection of taxes was no longer exclusively in the hands of tax 
farmers, as it was under the Republic in Roman territory and under 
the Ptolemies in Egypt, but that the system of government collection 
of direct taxes was introduced and that as a result many of the evils 
of the older order were removed.‘ After a comprehensive survey of 
the manner of collecting the various taxes in Egypt, Wilcken con- 
cluded that, while exceptions were not infrequent, tax farming was 
confined, in general, to indirect taxes.° 

The collection of customs duties, export and import taxes, and 
tolls, however, remained in the hands of the tax farmers throughout 
the imperial period, both in Egypt and elsewhere.® Since it was espe- 
cially in the collection of these taxes that many of the most serious 
abuses arose which made the reA@var an object of hissing and hatred, 
it is strange that the papyri have been free, with the single exception 


of the document cited in note 3, of any complaints or enactments re- 
garding them. Since the reX@var of our edict were dealing with rots 
drepxopevors (Il. 4, 5), who were anxious d&7oxwpeiv (1. 8) in column I, 
and since there is mention of ¢9rnots (1. 3) and dzox[ai]? (1. 13) in 
column II, it is clear that they are concerned with the collection of 
customs dues. There is no qualifying characterization following 


1 Cf. the collection of documents in the well-known petition of Dionysia, P. Oxy. 237 
(186 a.D.). 


2 PSI 4, 281 (103-7 a.p.), a collection of official documents relating to the longi tem- 
poris praescriptio; BGU 1, 114, continued by P. Cattaoui recto (second century A.p.), up- 
on the legality of marriages contracted by soldiers; and P. Oxy. 17, 2112, upon the legal 
redress available in collecting an overdue loan, are examples in point. 

3 We can adduce only one document, BGU 340 (148/9 a.p.), which is a petition to the 
strategus complaining that reA@vac were seeking to collect a tax in connection with an 
inheritance, although the receipt for its payment was held. 

4 The change in collection temporarily introduced by Julius Caesar became effective 
in part again under Tiberius and became practically general under Hadrian (Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht (Leipzig, 1887], 113, 1017-18). 


5 Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka (Leipzig and Berlin: Giesecke & Devrient, 1899), I, 
575-87. 


®§ Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1884), II?, 312 ff. 
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redwvas in line 3, as we should expect if the edict applied to the col- 
lectors of one specific kind of duty. The distinction between tax farm- 
ers per se, i.e., the conductor and his uéroxor, the capitalist managers, 
and the actual agents of collection, the actores, is not important for our 
interpretation.’ 

The following duties and tolls are attested by Wilcken for Egypt 
under Roman rule. I follow Wilcken’s table (Griechische Ostraka, I, 
575-78) in which he gives the name of the tax, the collector, and the 
numbers referring to the ostraca receipts for the respective taxes which 
are given in Volume II of the same book. 


mevtTnkooTn (éEaywyis)—rerwvrns, 150, 801, 806; revrnxoor(wrns?), 43 

mevTnkooTn (elaaywyis)—rTedwrns, 1569 

arooro\vov—picOwrns—in the tariff of Coptos, text in Wilcken, Gr. 
Ostraka, I, 347, n. 1 


TeTapTn Tov elapepouévwy—farmed according to Pliny, HN vi. 84 
—mrapadnrrns, Peripl. mar. Eryth., p. 19 


The revrnxoorn (eLaywyis kai eiaaywy7js) Wilcken explains as a 2 per 
cent tax levied at inland toll stations upon goods exported out of, and 
imported into, the boundaries of the nome.’ Wilcken thinks it prob- 
able that a tax was imposed upon goods transported from place to 
place within the nome. 

The drogréduov in the tariff of Coptos placed a tax upon persons 
which varied for different classes, a sailor paying the lowest sum, 5 
drachmas, and a prostitute the highest, 108 drachmas. It was appar- 
ently levied for the maintenance of the road from Berenice to Coptos 
and for the armed escort provided by the government.® The inclusion 
in the tax schedule of a rate for a ship’s mast and a ship’s yards, along 


7 Wilcken, op. cit., I, 590-91. The reAdvar and peéroxor are not differentiated in the 
receipts of the imperial period, as they are in the language of the Revenue Papyrus. 

8 Ibid., pp. 276-79. 

® Uxkull-Gyllenband, ‘‘Der Gnomon des Idios Logos,’’ Aegyptische Urkunden aus den 
staatlichen Museen zu Berlin: Griechische Urkunden, V, No. 2 (Berlin: Weidmann’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1934), p. 64, understands the tax to be a passport fee. Either the term 
a&mooré\vov has more than one meaning in this tariff, for the same term applies equally to 
persons and wagons, or it must have a more general meaning. There may have been 
passport fees which were collected by publicani, but clear proof is lacking. P. Oxy. 1271 
does not help us, for the prefect merely gives his assent for emigration by notifying the 
procurator at the port of departure. There is no mention of a tax. 
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with a rate for persons, asses, camels, wagons, and funeral trains, 
makes it difficult to think of the tax as a mere transit toll on travelers 
and conveyances. The schedule was set up by the prefect, and the 
taxes were farmed by publicani. 

It is doubtful whether the 25 per cent tax at Leuce Come was col- 
lected by publicani. The author of the Periplus speaks of a rapadnarns 
being sent to that point, together with a company of soldiers, under 
the command of a éxarovrapxns in order to administer the collec- 
tion of these taxes;!° and an inscription from the beginning of the im- 
perial period assigns the title rapadnumrns [Tis "EplvOpas Oadacons to 
the strategus of Ombos and Elephantine, from which we may infer that 
the tapadnrrns was an officer of the government." There is some ques- 
tion regarding the period in which the 25 per cent import duties were 
collected by government officials at Leuce Come, since the date of the 
Periplus is variously assigned to the end of Domitian’s reign, ca. 90 
A.D.,” and to the early part of the reign of Malichus II, king of the 
Nabataeans from 40 to 71 (or75) a.p.'* Wilcken assumes, from the men- 
tion of astrategus with the title tapadnunrns [ris ’"Ep|vOpas Oadkacons 
and from the use of the definite article in naming the tax, that a similar 
tax and a similar mode of collection existed at other Red Sea ports; 
but it is possible that the tax and the collection procedure were con- 
fined to Leuce Come. We know from Pliny’s statement that under 
Claudius the maris Rubri vectigal was leased to the publicani for col- 
lection. If we adopt the earlier date for the Periplus, we must conclude 
that the mode of collection at Leuce Come differed from that employed 
at other Red Sea customs stations; if the later date, that the method of 
collection was changed at Leuce Come and perhaps at the other Red 
Sea ports as well. One thing is clear; the 25 per cent tax at Leuce 
Come was not collected by publicani in the period in which the Peri- 
plus was written. 

Except for the dmog7réX.0v in the tariff of Coptos we know nothing 
definite about an imposition upon persons who were traveling through 


10 Peripl. mar. Eryth. 19. 
1 CJG, III, 1075, cited by Wilcken, op. cit., I, 899. 


12 W. Schur, ‘‘Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero,” Klio, XV (N.F. 2) (Leipzig, 1923), 
44. 


13 J, G. C. Anderson, Cambridge Ancient History, X (Cambridge, 1934), 882. 
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the country. That passports were required to leave the country and 
that the Roman government placed heavy fines upon any one depart- 
ing without the necessary documents, which could be had only by ap- 
plying to the prefect, is known from the Gnomon of the Idiologus.'* It 
is possible that passport fees were collected by reA@var, and in such a 
case there would be abundant opportunity to manufacture vexatious 
delays for those who were anxious to be on their way; but rots duepxo- 
peévors can hardly refer to this class. We should expect éxmdéovres 
or éfayovres. Although the language of column I does suggest a tax 
upon persons, a limited application to the farmers of the azoaré\ov 
or a similar tax is inconsistent with the unqualified use of reAwvas in 
line 3. We may conclude, then, that with the exception of the 25 per 
cent tax at Leuce Come, the farmers of any or all taxes which are 
listed by Wilcken may be considered the reA@var of our edict. 

Since the publicani were engaged in the business of tax collecting 
solely for profit, the expression devas codicacba rots duepxouévors, 
which implies deceit and irregularity, must refer to schemes employed 
to increase their profits. The following clauses specify the forms which 
their illegal actions take; they demand payment of what is not owing 
to them, and detain those who are anxious to be on their way as a 
means of extorting money from travelers. 

“Demanding what was not owing to them” can hardly have taken 
the crass form of collecting a higher tax than the law provided, since 
schedules for the various taxes were made public; and, as the prefect 
Julius Alexander pointed out in his edict, the taxes to which the coun- 
try was subject were well known." 

Opportunity for profitable irregularities centered around the cus- 
toms declarations!’ which were required for all goods, whether destined 
for commerce and subject to tax or designed for personal use and ex- 
empt from the payment of duty.'® Every traveler, even those who 
were exempt from the payment of customs dues—inhabitants of 

144 Uxkull-Gyllenband, op. cit.. pp. 64, 66, 68. 


18 Wilcken, Grundziige der Papyrusforschung (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1912), p. 210. 


16 Ditt., OGIS, No. 669, 1. 47. 

17 On the whole subject see Cagnat, Les impéts indirects chez les romains (Paris, 1882), 
pp. 128-36. 

18 Quint. Declam. 341; Dig. xxxix. 4. 16. 3. 
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favored cities,!® soldiers up to the time of Justinian,?° and individuals 
to whom the emperor might grant immunity?\—was required to make 
out a declaration. 

The practice of requiring a written declaration of taxable property 
was general both under the Ptolemies and under Roman rule.” The 
Gnomon of the Idiologus prescribed severe penalties for a failure to 
make, or for falsity in, declarations.** 

A failure to make a customs declaration or fraud in the declaration 
were both punished by confiscation of the objects under consideration, 
in commissum cadere, as the technical phrase put it. Merchandise 
whose importation or exportation was prohibited, although it may 
have been declared, was confiscated.*4* The tax collectors took posses- 
sion of confiscated goods on the spot and held them for the fiscus, 
whose property they became.” 

If an error had been made in the declaration with no intention to 
deceive, and this had been duly established, the publicani were under 
compulsion to return the goods which had been provisionally con- 
fiscated; but they could demand as penalty double the normal tax on 
the goods.”* A rescript of Antoninus Pius provided that if the error was 
one of classification, as, for example, the classification of an object 
under those ad usum rather than under the venalia, a distinction, 
which was sometimes difficult to establish, the collector was to over- 
look the error.2?7, We may assume that such action occurred rarely. 

It is easy to see how these provisions could be carried out with great 
profit to the collectors. The distinction between fraud and error in a 
declaration could rarely be clearly established. If the collector decided 
that there was intent to deceive and confiscated the goods on behalf of 
the fiscus, the merchant might wait and buy back his property when 

19 E.g., Tyra; see Cagnat, op. cit., p. 126. 

20 Cagnat, op. cit., pp. 122, 123. 


21 [bid., p. 123. Members in the world-society of athletes enjoyed freedom from all 
taxes (Viereck, Klio, VIII [1908], 424). 


22 Quint. Declam. 341; cf. 349; Dig. xxxix. 4. 16. 31; ibid., 2. 
23 Uxkull-Gyllenband, op. cit., pp. 63-65, 69. 

24 Dig. xxxix. 4. 11. 2. 

2 Quint. Declam. 341; Dig. xxxix. 4. 16. 10. 

26 Dig. xxxix. 4. 16. 10. 

27 Ibid., 9. 
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the fiscus sold the confiscated merchandise at auction,”* or he might 
persuade the collector to rule that his declaration was only erroneous 
by offering him considerably more than the duplum vectigal to which 
the publicani were entitled in such cases. It was expressly provided in 
the case of confiscated goods that the merchant might come to an 
amicable agreement with the publicani as to their value and that, by 
paying this amount, he might remain in possession of his property. 
The duplum vectigal went into the coffers of the publicani, while the 
confiscated goods became the property of the fiscus; but confiscation 
was an effective threat to make the victims amenable to an arrange- 
ment whereby they paid to the publicani more than the double tax 
and less than the amount they would have to pay to buy back the 
confiscated articles.?° 

Ignorance was no excuse for irregularity in the declaration.*® The 
tax collector was not expected to instruct the traveler, but he was for- 
bidden to deceive those who wished to make a declaration.*! The 
publicani apparently induced the merchants to make a mistake in their 
declarations, which would put the merchants under their power.* 

Several property declarations of the Ptolemaic period were found to 
be directed both to government officials and to tax farmers. Wilcken 
suggests that this was done to permit the collectors to examine the 
correctness of the declaration. Under the Romans the declaration of 
goods for customs dues was made only to the publicani, who enjoyed 
the right of search to establish the fact that all goods had been declared 
and that the declaration was free from errors of classification.** 

The publican: exercised their right of search in a most objectionable 
manner, extending their inspection to the person of the traveler (ex- 
pressly forbidden in the case of a matrena (Quint. Declam. 349]) and ex- 
amining letters and other documeuts which might put them on the 
track of some violation of regulations; and it was this that made them 
particularly odious.** It is probable that in return for a consideration 


28 Tbid., xlix. 14. 22; ibid., xxxix. 4. 11. 4. 31 Tbid., 6. 
29 Jbid., xxxix. 4. 16. 2 Cagnat, op. cit., pp. 134, 135. 
30 Tbid., 5. 33 Thid., p. 130. 


34 Cf. also the statement of Plutarch (Concerning Curiosity 7) that the law grants the 
collectors the right of search év &\Aorpiows oxebeor kal dopriors, i.e., hand baggage as well 
as merchandise shipments. 
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they could be prevailed upon to abate somewhat their rigorous treat- 
ment. 

The declaration served as the basis for fixing the value of the goods 
upon which an ad valorem duty was collected. The evaluation was 
made by the collector; and although he might use his privilege unjust- 
ly to increase his returns, there was little the owner could do about 
it.** 

The provisions governing the collection of duties by the publicani, 
which have been sketched above, are largely drawn from the Digests 
but are strikingly confirmed in their larger outlines by imperial tariff 
regulations of the second or third century, which are in part preserved 
by P. Oxy. 1, 36.%° In this vouos reAwvixds we have the provision laid 
down that the collector might unload the cargo of the ship if he sus- 
pected the merchant’s declaration (col. II, ll. 10-12).°7 If he found 
nothing that had not been declared, he was to pay the owner the costs 
of unloading and to give him an affidavit that everything had been in 
order, so that the merchant might be free from any false accusations 
concerning the matter later. 

Our text is in complete agreement with this picture. In column II, 
line 3, {nTnow apparently refers to the right of search which was per- 
mitted the tax farmers by the tariff regulations which the prefects 
(cf. érap[xors], 1. 2) alone were empowered to issue and to modify.** 
The Romans gave the reAGvax the same privilege which the tax farmers 


35 Cagnat, op. cit., p. 130. 


36 There is reason to think that this tariff did not concern the vectigal maris Rubri, as 
Rostovtzeff and Wilcken suggest, but that it was rather a schedule of duties for Nile- 
borne traffic. Professor A. C. Johnson points out to me in a letter that, although many 
of the products mentioned are certainly of Eastern origin, cypros oil, which is listed in 
the schedule, is a product of Egypt and not of the East; and, furthermore, that the right 
to unload a ship in the case of a suspected declaration would be pointless for goods com- 
ing from the East at a Red Sea port, where all cargoes would of necessity be unloaded 
before transshipping. 


37 Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, III (1906), 185 ff.; Rostovtzeff, ibid., IV 
(1908), 310 ff. The complete text is found in Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde, Vol. I, Part II: ‘‘Chrestomathie” (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1912), 
No. 273. Cols. II and III are found in P. Oxy. 1, 36. 

38 Cf. the edict of Julius Alexander (Ditt., OGIS, No. 669, ll. 27-47). For the pre- 
fect’s relationship to the revenues of Egypt and the issuance of tax schedules, see Rein- 
muth, ‘The Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian,”’ Klio, XXXIV (N.F. 21) 
(Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935), 59-63. 
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had enjoyed under the regulations of the revenue laws of the Ptole- 
mies, where the same word is repeatedly used to designate the right of 
the farmer to search a house.*® The misuse of this right had appar- 
ently led to complaints, the occasion for which the prefect felt neces- 
sary (col. II, 1. 4, dvayxatov yyn[oaunr]) to remove by an edict (ll. 4,5 
[5ca-]|rayuart). The general sense of lines 7-10 is, perhaps, that 
they (the publicani?) employ their authority without any recourse to 
(consideration of) the decisions of the prefects. The mention of 
strategi (Il. 11 and 12) seems to indicate that their general supervision 
over tax collections within the nome extended to the tax farmers, who 
were directly subordinate to the liturgical émrurnpnrai.*° 

In the first edict (col. I, ll. 7-9) we read, xai (rods TeAwvas) Kparety 
Tovs érvyouerfolus [iva] cai 7d raxLov atlo]xwpiv tives eLwvnowvrat. 
Although Rev. Laws 10, 1, mentions a duvAaky, which, as far as can be 
determined, refers to a guardhouse in connection with the redwv.or, 
it is unlikely that the publicani went to the length of detaining the re- 
calcitrant traveler by force, especially when such a powerful weapon 
as confiscation for irregularities, real or imagined, was theirs to impose 
and execute. We have seen how the publicani could hold the merchant 
completely in their power by alleging fraud or error in his customs 
declarations, and how they deliberately incited disagreements so that 
the traveler or merchant would ultimately be forced either to lose his 
property or meet the terms of the collectors, i.e., ‘buy off’ the col- 
lectors, as the prefect rather baldly puts it. It would be cheaper in the 
long run for the merchant to pay a large sum rather than risk losing a 
perishable cargo or hold over at Alexandria a cargo destined for Rome 
because it had arrived at the head of the Nile too late for the shipping 
season. In addition, every day’s delay would increase his expenditures 
for crew and boat hire, and profits would be proportionately less. It is 
in the sense that the publicani created vexatious delays and time-con- 
suming disagreements that the detention of those who were in haste is 
to be understood. It is not excluded, of course, that in individual cases 
they may have descended to forcible detention. It would be one thing 

39 Rev. Laws 55, 17; 23. 56, 4; 9; 13. 


4° The strategus dealt directly with the prefect and was his chief agent in matters of 
taxation; Reinmuth, op. cit., p. 63. For the émirnpnrai see Rostovtzeff, Geschichte der 
Staatspacht in der rémischen Kaiserzeit bis Diokletian (Leipzig: Teubner, 1902), p. 468. 
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to subject an occasional, obstinate fellah to such treatment, and quite 
another to employ it regularly as a compulsory measure upon traders 
who were in a position to make effective protest against an illegal ac- 
tion. Rigorous methods of controlling the accuracy of customs decla- 
rations were not without good precedent in Egypt, particularly when 
one was dealing with the natives, as the statement of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (xxii. 16. 23) indicates: erubescit apud eos [i.e., Aegyptios] si 
qui non infitiando tributa plurimas in corpore vibices ostendat. 

The vowos TreAwvixds of P. Oxy. 1, 36, prescribed that if the reXwvns 
suspected the accuracy of the merchant’s declaration he might unload 
the ship and that if any undeclared goods were found they were to be 
confiscated. If, on the contrary, everything was found to be in order, 
the tax collector was to pay the merchant the cost of unloading the 
ship and give him a xepdypa¢[a] (Wilcken, Chrest., No. 273, xepoypa- 
giav), that is, a written declaration iva eis 7d wéAdOV GovKopayTyror 
gow (col. ITI, ll. 3-5). This may throw light upon the language of the 
second edict in column II, lines 12, 13, [rapay]yéA\Xw arrox[ds?] (but 
Kase reads avoxvt). Just as the vouos reXwvixds declares that the mer- 
chant was to receive formal attestation that he had fully satisfied the 
collector in the event that he carried no dutiable merchandise which he 
had not declared, so the language of our edict seems to suggest that a 
receipt be given the merchant to discharge him of a subsequent claim 
that might be made upon him regarding the transaction. 

These provisions requiring the collectors to give receipts to those 
who had satisfied their demands lead us to infer that the reA@var did 
not rest content with harassing merchants only while they were pass- 
ing through the customs barriers, but that they sometimes summoned 
their victims into court to answer real or trumped-up charges of evad- 
ing the payment of duty. The courts to which cases of this kind were 
referred were the court of the prefect, who had competence in all mat- 
ters affecting taxation, even after the senate under Claudius trans- 
ferred civil jurisdiction between the fiscus and private individuals to 
imperial procurators,“' and perhaps for certain matters which might 

4t Mommsen, op. cit., II’, 1021-22; cf. Claudius’ reference to the prefect Vitrasius 
Pollio, 6 éuds éxitporos (Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (Oxford, 1924], p. 24, ll. 42- 


43); and the use of the same title by Philo, In Flacc. 1; and its Latin equivalent by Pliny, 
HN xxxvi. 7. 
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fall into the sphere of his activity, among them the collection of fines 
owing to the fiscus, the court of the idiologus.*? These courts con- 
vened at the time of the duadoyiopds of the nomes (i.e., at the time of 
the conventus).** The nature and extent of tax suits brought before the 
prefect and the idiologus (there is no mention specifically of suits in- 
stituted by tax farmers, nor do we wish to imply that these constituted 
the largest part of the suits mentioned here, although we are justified 
in supposing that some of them were of this nature) is vividly por- 
trayed in the edict of Julius Alexander. The éxXoy.orai and the 
prosecuting attorneys from the office of the idiologus repeatedly 
brought in suits upon matters that had been decided undév &dXo wordy 
(of the individual éxAoytorns) ARV apyuptopod mpddacw KaTadeiTwv 
éavT@ kal Tots &\Aos tpayyarixots (1. 37). Concerning the extent of 
the accusations, he said: 75n 5¢ rHs Toews OX ESOY GoLKHTOU Yevouérns 5a 
TO TAROOs TaV guKoparTav kal wdons oikias ovvrapacaoperys (Il. 40-41). 
These lawsuits were extremely vexatious to the individual, necessitat- 
ing long journeys to the conventus city, expensive delays until the cases 
were called, and frequent adjournments from one conventus to the 
next.44 How powerful was the threat of court action can be estimated 
again from the edict of Alexander, who stated that many preferred to 
give up their property rather than spend more than its value in a 
trial. 

Much the same condition existed in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, since the prefect M. Petronius Mamertinus found it necessary in 
134 a.p. to repeat a command that he had given in a previous edict, 
that both the one making a payment into the public treasury, whether 
in kind, or in money, or in services, and the one receiving such serv- 
ices give amoxai concerning the transaction “because of the disputes 
about them.”’ This edict, it is true, concerns only payments actually 
made, while the xe.poypadiat, of P. Oxy. 1,36, were written statements 
that no undeclared goods had been found although a search had been 

# Cf. the statement of Julius Alexander in his edict in which he distinguishes the 
two, Ditt., OGIS, No. 669, ll. 35-40. 


43 Reinmuth, op. cit., pp. 98-105, and particularly P. Oxy. 17, 2111 (ca. 135 a.p.), I, 
13-19, which records the proceedings of two farmers of the tax on sales and mortgages 
against a woman conducted before the prefect M. Petronius Mamertinus. 


44 Reinmuth, op. cit., p. 101. 4 Ditt., OGIS, No. 669, ll. 37-38. 
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made. The same purpose, however, lies back of both provisions: to 
prevent the multiplication of lawsuits which were introduced primari- 
ly to extort more money from those who had already satisfied the 
claims against them. The d47oxai of our text, if rightly read, might bet- 
ter be interpreted in the general sense of clearance papers, rather than 
a simple receipt which, in a land where documentation was highly 
prized, would automatically be given for a money payment. The mer- 
chant had to be protected from accusations alleging that he had failed 
to do, or had wrongly done, what he was required to carry out. It may 
be significant that our edict apparently refers to a provision concern- 
ing which M. Petronius Mamertinus had already issued two edicts, 
and that the word é£wvéowar is found only here (col. I, 1. 9) and in the 
edict of Petronius referred to above.*® 

One word about the date of this edict: As has been remarked, the 
script would place it in the second century. A study of the history of 
that period shows that in the second half of the first century, trade 
with the East began to expand enormously and increased through the 
early part of the second century. Pliny’s well-known evaluation of the 
imports from India and Arabia at one hundred million sesterces an- 
nually (HN, vi. 101) gives us an idea of the volume of merchandise 
which came in principally over the Berenice-Coptos road and passed 
down the Nile to Alexandria, and to a lesser extent through the canal 
which Trajan had cut from the Nile to the Red Sea, and across the 
overland route through Palmyra. Strabo (xvii. 798) speaks of the ex- 
tent of commerce with India and Arabia. The tariff of P. Oxy. 1, 36 
(Wilcken, Chrest., No. 273) includes many Eastern products. The 
stream of trade through Berenice was at its height when Hadrian in 137 
A.D. opened a new route leading through the city which he had founded 
by building a road from Berenice to Antinoépolis. While not so exten- 
sive as the Eastern trade, commerce with the kingdoms of Meroé and 
Abyssinia to the south was considerable.‘? The trade with India, 
Arabia, and the southern states did not consist merely in luxuries. 
Cotton and condiments, and the products of Central Africa coming 


Pp, Fay. 21, 3-15. 


47 Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1926), pp. 146-47. 
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through the countries south of Egypt, were exchanged for iron, grain, 
and the products of Alexandrian industries.** 

Our edicts were called forth by circumstances arising from these 
favorable conditions and were, no doubt, issued when commercial 
prosperity was at its peak, shortly before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, at which time it began to decrease.‘® In a period of such great 
commercial activity, the business of the tax farmers would naturally 
be thriving. The opportunities, too, for exerting more or less discreet 
pressure upon men who were prospering mightily, would be multiplied. 
The publicani were in a position to create vexatious and costly delays 
for the merchants who were intent only on bringing through the nu- 
merous toll stations over the long routes from the East and South to 
Alexandria as many cargoes as possible with all the expedition of which 
they were capable. The teA@var were not slow to “cash in” on their 
nuisance value and, like the modern racketeer, became more and more 
arrogant in their demands and bolder in the measures which they em- 
ployed in order to “share” with their victims the new prosperity. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


48 Tbid., p. 147; ef. the numerous customs-house registries of the second and third 
centuries: P. Lond. 929, III, 4 ff.; P. Lond. 1169, III, 43 ff.; P. Lond. 964, p. 211; P. 
Amh. 77, ll. 34 to the end; Stud. Pal. 22, 63; Stud. Pal. 22, 64; N. Y. Clauson, ‘“‘A Cus- 
toms House Registry from Roman Egypt, P. Wisconsin 16,” Aegyptus, LX (1928), 240- 
80; and a discussion by Fiesel, ‘‘Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen,’”’ Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1925, No. 1, pp. 57 ff. 


49 Milne, A History of Egypt under Roman Rule (London: Methuen & Co., 1924), pp. 
56-57. 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE DATE OF THE ARS POETICA 


This question has been long discussed, and the various theories put for- 
ward are now too well known to need full restatement. Recently, however, in 
an interesting article in Classical Philology (XXX, 1), Professor Jefferson 
Elmore has given a new turn to the discussion by suggesting that Horace 
wrote the Ars poetica in 28-27. 

The starting-point for this theory is the claim that as Cascellius Aulus 
had been quaestor by 73, and as the normal age for eligibility to hold the 
quaestorship was at the least thirty-seven, Cascellius was born not later than 
110. The argument is weakened when Elmore is forced to admit that under cer- 
tain circumstances the quaestorship could be held by the age of thirty, especial- 
ly as the nature of these circumstances must remain largely a matter for con- 
jecture; yet Professor Elmore is probably quite justified in concluding that 
they were only exceptional. The serious difficulty comes in relating Cascellius’ 
age to the reference in the Ars poetica (vs. 371). Even on Professor Elmore’s 
own showing, Cascellius must have been quite 76 by the time this passage 
was written. Rather, then, than one who was “active in maintaining his 
position and reputation,” one must picture a man who was definitely senez, 
a personage respected as the doyen of his profession, whose prestige belonged 
rather to the past than to the present. Under these circumstances a few years 
either way lose their importance, and the argument becomes insufficient. 

The comparisons with the Satires are far less impressive than those 
which can be found with Epistles i, nor do the latter lack touches of the 
burlesque.! 

The reference to Virgil is unfortunate. Whereas in Sat. i. 10. he is men- 
tioned merely as one of several poets, noted for his molle et facetum, in the Ars 
poetica, as too in Ep. ii. 1, he is named along with Varius as the poet of the 
age. 

On these grounds, therefore, and on the further ground that there is a cer- 
tain improbability that this poem was being written at the same time as the 
Odes, Professor Elmore on the whole fails to convince. The chief exception to 
this, however, is his conclusion about the ages of the sons of Cn. Piso. He 
proves that after 27 B.c. they would be too old to be addressed as the youths 
are in Horace’s poem. The alternative inference to be drawn from this is 
that Cn. Piso is not the Piso concerned. After all, this identification has never 
been an entirely happy one. 


1 Cf. Zp. i. 1. 77 to the end. 
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Several editors have recently pointed out? the extent to which Horace is 
indebted to Greek authors in the construction of the Ars poetica, whether his 
authority was ultimately Neoptolemus of Parium, as the scholiast Por- 
phyrion suggests, or some other Greek author. In Ep. i. 1 one can see the 
extent to which he was studying Greek authors at this time, and particularly 
was interested in quid werum atque decens. If it is remembered that literary 
criticism at this time was almost a branch of philosophy, this phrase, taken 
in its widest sense, forms almost the theme of the Ars poetica, as a study of 
the number of times Horace refers to decorum in it will easily show. 

There is similarity, too, in the references to Homer, whom, as Horace tells 
us in Ep. i. 2, he had just been re-reading. In both, the opening lines of the 
Odyssey are paraphrased. There are also similarities both of diction and of 
handling the hexameter. Now the first book of the Epistles dates itself with 
reasonable certainty to between 23 and 20 B.c. 

At this point a passage in Suetonius’ life of Horace must be recalled: 

....@umque coegerit [sc. Augustus]... . tribus carminum libris, ex longo 
interuallo, quartum addere: post sermones quoque lectos, nullam sui mentionem 
habitam, ita sit questus: Irasci me tibi, scito, quod non in plerisque eiusmodi 
scriptis mecum potissimum loquaris Expressitque eclogam, cuius initium 
est: Quum tot sustineas, etc. 


The mentioning of this last poem, the epistle to Augustus (Ep. ii. 1), in 
connection with Odes iv does not imply, as many commentators have thought, 
any similarity of date. The only similarity implied is that of being examples 


of the influence of the emperor upon Horace. What, then, were these ser- 
mones? As used by Horace himself, the term covers both Satires and Epistles. 
The Satires had been published too long ago to be intended. Ep. ii. 2 was writ- 
ten later, as will be shown. There remain only Epistles i and the Ars poetica, 
although some of the former cannot be included, as Augustus is mentioned in 
them. The nature of the subjects treated in the reply point to the Ars poetica. 
Even the vague description of Suetonius, when he speaks of sermones and 
scripta, gives the same indication, and would suit the rather unfamiliar form 
of the sections of this poem composed according to an Alexandrian model, 
which has proved such a puzzle to subsequent ages. Augustus no doubt felt 
that a poem of this type had not enough connection with Roman literary and 
dramatic history, and, if this is borne in mind, it will be seen that Ep. ii. 1 
attempts to some extent to meet these criticisms. Now both the Ars poetica 
and Ep. ii. 1 contain references to Virgil (along with Varius) which suggest 
strongly that he was alive at the time of writing, as most editors have ad- 
mitted. The reference in Ep. ii. 1 is the more direct and personal of the two, 
and it seems really impossible from the stress laid on the close connection with 
Augustus, dilecti tibi, and the use of the present tense in dedecorant, that this 


2 Notably C. Jensen, Philodemus iiber die Gedichte V-tes Buch; A. Rostagni, Arte 
poetica di Orazio; O. Immisch, Horazens Epistel iiber die Dichtkunst. 
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could have been written, or even published, after Virgil’s death in 19. If, 
then, the reply comes before September, 19, the poem which occasioned it 
must be earlier still. Augustus was in the east from the end of 22 until 
October, 19, and it is improbable that he had much time there for literary 
criticism. In 22 he was taking an interest in this subject. To that year must 
be assigned the incident of Virgil’s reading the passage of Aeneid vi about 
Marcellus to Augustus and Octavia. Before setting out for the east, Augustus 
seems to have investigated the steps which his poets were taking to strength- 
en the régime at home. The conclusion reached is that parts, at any rate, of 
the Ars poetica were written, for Augustus to peruse, by the end of 22, and 
probably during that and the preceding year. This date will satisfy most of 
the conditions laid down by Reenen and Michaelis, and also those of Profes- 
sor Elmore, although Cascellius will be slightly more senex than the latter 
would like. 

The dedication is still a difficulty to be solved. Now it is extremely unlikely 
that in the face of the emperor’s clearly expressed opinion Horace went ahead 
with the publication of the poem at this time. On the other hand, it would 
be unlike Horace’s nature to tear up what he had carefully composed. At this 
stage it seems there is a piece of evidence which has been usually overlooked. 
What is the point of the passage in the Ars poetica (vs. 388) which urges that 
poems should be kept back for nine years? Apart from an odd satire or two, 
there are hardly any of Horace’s own poems to which this rule can have been 
applied. The scholiast goes astray by referring to Cinna’s poem, Smyrna, 
which was so full of erudition that it took nine years to construct. This misses 
the point. The reference is to the laying-aside of a practically complete poem 
for nine years. The one poem by Horace that might well have been laid 
aside for nine years is the Ars poetica. In that case he is archly suggesting 
as a virtue what had been practically a matter of necessity in the case of this 
poem itself. This is quite in keeping with Horace’s particular type of humor. 
The number nine is probably not to be taken too definitely, but signifies mere- 
ly a lengthy space of time. 

The date most suitable for assigning the publication is after 13, when Odes 
iv were published. By that time Horace had satisfied most of the demands 
which could be made of him, and time spent on a subject of small propaganda 
value would not be grudged. Moreover, another of his literary works seems 
to belong to this period. Ep. ii. 2 contains lines showing a weariness of writing 
odes that is much more appropriate after Odes iv than after Odes i-iii. It has 
also other suggestions of advancing old age, such as the tendency to review 
his own life and achievements.’ It bears also signs of the coming of a new 
order of poets, with different ideals and different aims. Whether Propertius 
is intended or not is immaterial for the present purpose. 

There are certain passages in the Ars poetica which appear to give the 


3 E.g., in vss. 55 ff. 
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results of the poet’s experience which might have been added during a final 
revision, but the assumption will be necessary that the great bulk of the 
work was left unchanged, as even some topical references remained which 
had become obsolete. There is no very great difficulty in this, as even if some 
of the persons had died in the interval they are taken as types rather than for 
their individual personalities. 

The one thing that could not be carried on in this way is the dedication. 
That would have to be up to date. So perhaps Porphyrion is right, after all, 
when he states that L. Piso is meant. Born in 48, Piso would just be of an 
age in 13 to have a son about the required age. L. Piso, a member of a family 
associated with literature, fits better than Cn. Piso, whose family characteristics 
do not, to our knowledge, include literary appreciation. Further, unlike Cn. 
Piso, L. Piso was younger than Horace—a fact which suits better the general 
tone of the precepts of the Ars poetica. 

The conclusion, then, is that the poem was written between the publication 
of Odes i-iii, in 23, and Augustus’ departure for the east at the end of 22. Asa 
consequence of his criticisms, it was laid aside, and finally published, after 
some revision, and with a new dedication‘ to L. Piso, at some time after 13, 
and before Horace’s death in 8. The facts at our disposal seem to put any 
simpler hypothesis out of the question. 

W. K. Smita 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


THE TRADITION OF A FEEBLE JASON 


The subject on a recently acquired Athenian column crater dated to 470- 
460 B.c. in the Metropolitan Museum is the very uncommon one of Jason and 
the Golden Fleece.! On the left of the composition Jason is seen seizing the 
fleece from the dragon guarding it, in the center is Athena, and on the right 
one of the Argonauts (hardly King Aietes) with a hand on the rail of a ship. 
Miss Richter describes the Jason very accurately: 

The rather emaciated, bearded, and hairy Jason does not exactly tally with 
Pindar’s description Instead he is that rather rare product in Greek art—an 
individualized human being. And his insignificance is of course an effective foil for 
the dragon and the goddess 


“Emaciated” and “insignificant” are exactly right, and Jason’s puniness is 
emphasized by the stalwart goddess and the robust personage on the right. 
Figure and pose suggest heiplessness, and one is reminded that in the most con- 


4 Some trace of this may perhaps still remain in the variation in the number of the 
persons addressed in the course of the poem. 


1 See Gisela M. A. Richter, American Journal of Archaeology, XXXIX (1935), 182- 
84. 
2 Bulletin of Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXX (1935), 86-88. 
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siderable extant literary work dealing with the story of Jason the favorite 
epithet for the hero seems to be aunxavos. In his Argonautica Apollonius 
Rhodius uses the word of Jason, in some form, at least five times,’ and other 
passages in the poem also stress Jason’s fecklessness. Can there have been a 
tradition of a helpless Jason that persisted over two centuries? 

In connection with Jason’s helplessness in Apollonius another noticeable 
feature is that sympathetic descriptions of him seem always to occur in the 
poem in connection with the admiration of women.‘ Here another considera- 
tion suggests itself. The poem called Navraxrca was probably almost contem- 
porary with the Metropolitan crater, for Charon of Lampsacus discussed its 
authorship.® The locus classicus on the poem is Pausanias x. 38. 11: 

Ta 6¢ én Ta Navrakria dvonafoueva bd ‘EXAQvwr avipi Eororovaty oi roddoi MiAnoiw’ 
Xapwv 5é 6 Iv0ew dnow abra rorjoa Navraxriov Kapkivoy. érducba 5é kai yets TH Tod 
Aapwaknvod b6&n° tiva yap Kal Adyor Exot av Eweow avdipds MidAnoiov werornuévors és 
yuvaikas TéOjvai cgiow dbvoua Navraktia ; 


What are én werounpeva és yuvaixas? Are they about, against, or in the inter- 
est of women? Sophron’s mimes classified as avépetor and yuvarxetor do not 
help, for Sophron’s titles seem to indicate genre rather than mythologic sub- 
jects. 

Apollonius apparently used the Navraxzva, for the scholia to the Argonau- 
tica refer to it several times. But the only passage considerable enough to give 
a flavor of the poem gives a very disagreeable flavor and shows what én zre- 
Toumpeva és yuvatkas might be.* Aphrodite is to be Jason’s savior (as in Apol- 
lonius), but her interference is somewhat too direct. While Jason and the Ar- 
gonauts are being feasted by Aietes, Aphrodite so fills the king with desire for 
his wife Eurylyte that he must needs retire with her forthwith, and so the 
Argonauts get their chance to escape with the fleece. 

The coarseness of the concept and the language imply, I believe, a comic 
intention. At any rate, we have an early interpretation of the kind of divine 
help which Jason required. Thetis’ help does not discredit or efface Achilles, 
nor does Venus’ Aeneas. But when vigor or decision is required, Jason is im- 
becile; his success comes only from the help of women, in the Argonautica from 
the intervention of Hypsipyle, Medea, Arete. Am effeminate Jason, then, is 
not the invention of the Hellenistic age for thé delight of the voluptuous 
Egyptian court, but a tradition, comic or not, from the fifth century. Perhaps 


3{, 460 and 1286-88; ii. 885; iii. 423 and 432. 

4, 307-10 and 774-81; iii, 1017 f. I have mentioned both these matters in a paper 
entitled ‘‘Apollonius Called the Rhodian,’’ Classical Weekly, XXVI (1932-33), 41-46 
and 49-54. 

5 The newest discussion of the poem is that of Diehl in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, XVI 
(1935), 1975-79. 


6 Schol. Laur. on iv. 86. The lines and context are given in Kinkel, Epicorum Grae- 
corum fragmenta, pp. 199 f. 
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the parody of the Metropolitan crater in Bologna, to which Miss Richter re- 
fers,’ reflects such a comic tradition. Perhaps Pindar’s fine lines describing 
Jason® reflect an orthodox poet’s resentment of such a tradition. 


Moses Hapas 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE BOW OF ODYSSEUS 


Referring to Professor Rose’s note in CP, X XIX, 348 f., I cannot see that 
he has invalidated the evidence I detailed on pages 172 ff. of CP, Volume 
XXII, that xépas could mean hair in general. It seems to me to require more 
consideration. Why it is “peculiarly unlikely” that xépas means a hair fishing- 
line in 2 81 and yw 253 I do not understand. For the reasons I gave in CP, 
Volume XXII, it seems to me very likely. Then as to the bow, surely Odys- 
seus had had, to use Professor Rose’s expression, “the best evidence’’ that it was 
in perfect condition. Telemachus had, at a fourth attempt, all but bent it to 
the full. The bowstring had no doubt been stretched to some extent by 
Telemachus and the rest, but their great efforts would be directed to getting 
the bow bent so as to slip the string over the notch. It seems to me Odysseus 
ought well have no doubt as to the soundness of the bow, while he might still 
be in doubt about the string. And note his procedure when he has strung the 
bow. The first thing he does is to test the bowstring: retpnaaro veupis (y 410). 


Surely that is very significant. 
A. SHEWAN 
St. Andrews 


Scotland 


7See Miss Richter’s article (n. 1 above). 


8 Pyth. iv. 78-84. 
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The Elegies of Propertius. Edited with an Introduction and Commentary by 
H. E. Butuer and E. A. Barser. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. 21s. 
This is not a revision of Butler’s edition of 1905, long out of print, but an 

entirely new work. Its most important feature, perhaps, is the Introduction. 

This is a judicious, perhaps conservative, presentation of the topics with 

which it deals. First come the surprisingly few ancient testimonia (Ovid, Sta- 

tius, Quintilian, Pliny, Martial, Apuleius). The ‘‘Preliminary Considerations” 
deal with the changes in tone, style, and verse technique from book to book. 

Theories of stanzaic composition are rightly rejected in a few words. But 

the unwillingness to discuss the grouping of elegies is unfortunate, as this 

seems to me to be a highly significant feature of Propertius’ technique. In 
the well-presented life of Propertius it is stated that Pliny’s remark about 

Passennus Paullus, the fellow-townsman of Propertius, makes almost certain 

that Propertius came from Assisi. There is nothing in Pliny on this point. 

A lucid chronology of the elegies follows. The various views on the division 

of the elegies into books are presented briefly but clearly and adequately. 

A compromise view is suggested (but not urged) that Book ii was intended as 

one book but had to be divided by the publisher on account of its length. 

The most valuable part of the valuable Introduction is the lengthy presen- 
tation of the origin of elegy and of Propertius’ relation to it. This is the best 
discussion known to me and becomes the standard treatment of the subject 
to which students may be referred for a survey of the literature. Unfortunate- 
ly (as noted in the Addenda) an important article by Wheeler was not found 
in time to be of use. 

The next section of the Introduction deals with the manuscripts and is no 
perfunctory survey. For this edition, unpretending as it is in this respect, is 
a critical edition far more scholarly than many editions of classical texts 
which purport to be critical. New collations were made of AFLP (Paris 
7989) and Leiden, Voss. 117. N was checked from the facsimile edition of 
Birt. For the irst time an editor has made a real attempt to distinguish the 
correcting hands in F, especially that of Lombardo. This attempt has been 
carried further in the dissertation of my student, Alice Catherine Ferguson 
(The Manuscripts of Propertius [1935]). The critical apparatus is brief and 
selective but contains many new readings as a result of the new collations 
and must be taken into account by future editors. As the editors themselves 
say, their text is conservative. This is not because they think that the manu- 
scripts are always right, but rather that they are convinced that many of the 
suggestions made in the past are wrong. 

169 
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The least satisfactory part of the book is the commentary—more for what 
it omits than what it includes. Although it covers two hundred and thirty- 
four pages, it fails to include notes on many points on which one would like 
enlightenment or at least discussion. But Propertius is a notoriously difficult 
author to annotate, especially within reasonable compass, and perhaps he, 
rather than his editors, should be regarded as responsible for the weakness of 
the commentary. There is room, too, for difference of opinion. At i. 1. 33, 
nostra Venus is interpreted as ‘Venus, the goddess whom we lovers serve.” 
But it seems to me to mean “the Venus whom I serve,” i.e., my particular 
love (note the emphatic position of nostra), in contrast with the kindly one 
of verse 31 (facili deus aure). In i. 8. 27 the editors reject erat of all the good 
manuscripts in favor of erit, which they call “a necessary correction of erat.” 
But to me erit is weak and erat very effective—not, to be sure, as Butler and 
Barber take it, “She was here all the time,” but rather, “Here she was; 
here she has sworn to stay.” It is a cry of triumph after a period of despair. 

But, apart from details of this sort, the book is a solid one and must be in 
every Latinist’s library as the best English edition of Propertius available. 
Its sane good sense makes it an admirable introduction to an author replete 
with vexatious problems. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Codices Latini antiquiores, Part I: “The Vatican City.” Edited by E. A. 

Lows. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934. £2. 10s. 

It is not often that a work is published so auspiciously as this one. It has 
the blessing of the international body of humanistic research known as the 
Union Académique Internationale, of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; it is dedicated to the 
eminent scholar, the late Cardinal Ehrle; it is splendidly printed and published 
by the Clarendon Press. The inauguration of its publication is therefore some- 
thing of an event. Our expectations, unless raised too high by the concatena- 
tion of circumstances just mentioned, are not disappointed. It is, or rather 
will be, a monumentum aere perennius, even if it does not answer all the ques- 
tions that palaeographers (inquisitive folk) ask. 

The work is a “‘palaeographical guide to Latin manuscripts prior to the 
ninth century,” and is to be complete in ten parts. It will cover about fifteen 
hundred manuscripts; the first part deals with one hundred seventeen. The 
plan of the work is to give a facsimile of part of a page of every manuscript 
written before the ninth century, i.e., before the development of the Carolin- 
gian minuscule. The splendid reproductions are not reduced, but space is 
economized by giving only five to ten lines of text—usually a little over three 
inches high. This is generally enough to give a fair idea of the writing. When 
the writing page is narrow, two facsimiles from the same manuscript are put 
side by side. There are from four to nine facsimiles on each of the large 
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pages. On the page opposite the facsimiles there is descriptive text giving 
contents, style of writing, date, technical description, etc., but no transcrip- 
tion. There are brief notes on abbreviations, quire signatures, style of writing 
in notes, ruling, punctuation, spelling, initials, color, etc. Indications of pro- 
venience and ownership are carefully indicated. In short, the work gives ma- 
terial for a study of earlier Latin palaeography. Not least in value is the se- 
lected bibliography for each manuscript. 

The great value of the work is that it is not a compilation but an entirely 
fresh study based on actual examination by an eminent palaeographer of each 
and every manuscript listed (and of course of many more that proved to be 
too late to come within the scope of the work). Since each manuscript pre- 
sents its own peculiar problems, and since Lowe has successfully coped with 
these problems, we can realize what an enormous amount of time, effort, erudi- 
tion, and intelligence have gone into this enterprise. 

Naturally the work does not in itself give a palaeographer all the material 
he needs for a study of the period covered. It was impossible to examine 
minutely every page of every manuscript and to list every single abbreviation 
or even every change of hand. Only “literary” manuscripts are included— 
nearly all documents are omitted. 

Lowe was given exceptional facilities for examining the treasures of the 
Vatican Library. It is not surprising, therefore, that he has unearthed some 
material not previously known or at least not published, though this is neither 
extensive nor of great importance. 

As to the use which may be made of some of the material, one example is 
given by Lowe himself. He has shown that the familiar omission marks hd 
and hs stood, at least originally, for hic deorsum and hic sursum. 

There is good prospect for an early completion of this time-consuming 
work. This will, it may be hoped, be followed by studies suggested by the ma- 
terial. Lowe is in the unique and enviable position of having seen with his 
own eyes practically all the existing material for the study of Latin palaeog- 
raphy before the ninth century. While he is generously presenting the world 
with his first fruits in the present project so that other palaeographers may 
have some of the advantages which he has had, we must look to him for fur- 
ther exploitation of the material. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Epidaurische Hymnen. By Paut Maas. (‘Schriften der Kénigsberger Ge- 
lehrten Gesellschaft: Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse,” IX, Heft 5 [1933], 
127-62, 3 tab.) 

In this monograph the author has re-edited with elaborate commentary 
five new hymns, complete and fragmentary, recently discovered on two stones, 
A and B, in the Asklepios sanctuary at Epidaurus. The text was originally 
publisaed in 1929 by Hiller von Gaertringen in JG, IV, 1*, 129-34. Stone A 
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contains three new hymns, and Stone B fragments of two new hymns, and of 
the previously known paean to Hygieia by Ariphron. He has added for pur- 
poses of comparison and mutual elucidation Stone C, which is the so-called 
Cassel stone from Athens (=JG, III, 1 [1878], 171), and contains among other 
things the paean of Ariphron. 

Stone A, now in the museum at Epidaurus, contains the following: 

1. About fifteen lines of a hymn to all the gods, written in a strange mixture 
of epic and lyric meter. The gods specifically mentioned, whose blessing on 
the Epidaurus shrine is desired, are Bromios, Asklepios, the Graces, the 
Muses, and the Fates. By a very awkward transition Helios, Selene, and the 
heavenly bodies in general are added by incorporating a Homeric quotation 
(2484 f.). Since the fragment ends with a universal appeal to “all the immor- 
tal gods and goddesses,’’ Maas reasonably assumes a considerable loss at the 
beginning, where the great gods also must have been called by name. Two 
new words are found—iyuiréxvay and iepoxaddXinxor. On stylistic grounds 
Maas would date the origin of this hymn fairly late in the Hellenistic period. 

2. A trochaic hymn to Pan. This is, I think, the most interesting of them 
all. The rapidity of movement and freshness of style remind one of certain 
of the more spontaneous products of Medieval Latin poetry. 

The text as printed by Maas is as follows: 


Ilavi Tapes vwudy déuas, 
Ilava rov vuppayérav 10 ebxdpevtos ebrrpdowros 
Natdwy pédnu’ deldw, éurpérwv EavOdr vyevelwr. 
xXpvoéwy xopav a&yahyua 
kwridas dvaxtia ploica(s). és 5’ “Od\uTov doTepwrdy 
épxerat mavwids axa 

5 bOpdov oipryyos ev[ ... | Oedv ’Odvprriwy dSutdov 

évOcov cepnva xevet, 15 duBpdra paivoca poicd. 


és wédos 5¢ Kovpa Baivwy 
eboxiwy mdG Kat’ &vTpwv x9av 5¢ waica Kai Oadacca 
kipvata: Tedv xapiv* ad 
yap Tédets Eperoua wavTwr. 
® i) lay lav. 

4 suppl. et. add. Hiller 5 eb[xos] Hiller 6 XETH lap.: legit et corr. 
Peek 15 PAINOIZAI lap.: corr. ed. pr. 

I am inclined to believe that Maas’s desire to force the first eight lines into 
the quatrain form to correspond with the last eight lines has led him to an un- 
necessarily violent treatment of the text. If we place a period after &yadya in 
line 3, the next three lines form an easy unit of thought. After the three-line 
introductory invocation with its threefold epithets, the poet turns to his Muse. 

kwridas dvaxt[t, Mlotca, 
5 ebOpdov cbpryyos eb[xas] 

évOcov cecpyva xebp. 

és édos 5é xX, 





rr. 
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I.e., “Lightly spoken, O Muse, are the prayers thou dost pour forth as an in- 
spired Siren-call to the lord of the loud-sounding syrinx. But to song he leaps 
with light step, etc.” The advantages of this interpretation are several. First, 
the readings of the stone, [uJotoa and xebp, are retained. Moreover, the middle 
use of xen to which Maas objects is justified by the appropriate causative 
sense. Second, the significant stress, so appropriate in a hymn, on the superior 
appeal of song (deidw [l. 2]) over prayer (€d[xas] []. 5]) is clearly brought out. 
Cf. the formula in Homeric hymns: kai od pév obrw xaltpe, dvak, Nitopar 5é o” 
ao.67 (e.g., Hymn XVI [to Asclepios], 1. 5; Hymn XIX [to Pan], 1. 48). Third, 
we may thus retain the natural sense of xwridas, and are not forced to attrib- 
ute to it, as Maas does, the strange and unsupported sense of “flattering.” 
Fourth, we do not by reading ¢d{xos] with Hiller thus make Pan the “glory of 
the syrinx’’—his own instrument. Finally, by thus limiting the number of in- 
troductory epithets to three, we preserve the balance with the corresponding 
three in lines 10 and 11, and conform, moreover, to a common procedure in 
hymn structure. Cf. Homeric Hymns III (to Hermes), IV (to Aphrodite), 
IX (to Artemis), XIX (to Pan) for similar triple attributes in the invocation. 

The hymn contains two new words—zayuduns and ravwdds. Because of its 
general excellence, Maas puts the date of its origin in the fourth or the third 
century. 

3. A hymn to the mother of the gods in twenty-six lines, practically com- 
plete but suffering from serious corruption. The meter is the rare Telesillean 
kata orixn with occasionally its catalectic form, the Reizianum. Maas per- 
haps rather boldly attributes it to Telesilla herself. Several very interesting 
and as yet unsolved problems of text restoration remain. The hymn shows a 
not uncommon mingling of the Demeter story with that of the Great Mother. 
The wanderings of Demeter are briefly described. Zeus splits the rocks with 
lightning and bids her “depart to the gods.”’ She refuses unless she gets her 
portion—“the half of Heaven, the half of Earth, and the third part of the 
Deep, and so I shall depart.”” Maas, besides the appropriate parallels from 
the Homeric and Orphic hymns, prints the well-known Euripidean passage 
(Hel. 1301-68) on the Demeter story, and notes interesting parallels and diver- 
gences. So, for example, the use of lightning by Zeus in the new hymn (ll. 11- 
13: xepavvdv €Badde kal .... wérpas dvé€pnte) confirms the Orphic version 
(Berl. Pap. 13044 s. I#=Orphica frag. 49 [Kern], and frag. 50 [Kern]), namely, 
that Zeus thereby opened a passage for Pluto’s return to Hades, rather than 
that of Euripides (Hel. 1317 f., confirmed by Claudian), namely, that he 
merely sought to frighten away the would-be rescuers of Persephone. 

Euripidean scholars will find much interesting material in this discussion. 
Tentative emendations are offered for the text of the Helena, e.g., 1314: 
<huéav> before deAXOrodes; 13822: apmrayas as a generalizing plural; 1328: 
dporous for apdros; 1344: éedGr’ for EaddAdéar’; 1354: tupwoas <aty’>. 

Stone B, described as the beginning of a pagan breviary (it contains the 
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notations ®pa mpwrn and wpa rpirn), had disappeared from sight by 1929. It 
contains two very fragmentary bits, the first of which, in no recognizable 
metrical form, seems to be addressed to Apollo or Asklepios, and the second of 
which is devoted to Pallas. It also contains the line ends of a considerable 
portion of the paean to Hygieia by Ariphron (cf. Smyth, Gr. Melic Poets, pp. 
133, 456, and Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, III, 400). For purposes of comparison 
Maas re-edits the Cassel stone and the text of Ariphron’s paean. The new 
line ends of Stone B contribute a few items to the history of the transmission 
of the paean. For example, in lines 7 and 11 Stone B agrees with the Athenaeus 
citation against the Cassel stone and the Codex Ottobonianus. Maas is dis- 
posed, in spite of the plausible identification of Ariphron with the poet of that 
name recorded in JG, II, Pars III, 1280 (about 400 B.c.), to place the poem 
toward the end of the fourth century because of its insipid style. 

The monograph is concluded by descriptions, photographs, and uncial 
transcriptions of the stones themselves. The work is a marvel of well-arranged 
and highly condensed erudition, and, though necessarily not definitive, makes 
important new contributions to the fields of the philologian, metrician, literary 
historian and student of religion. 


WarrEN E. BLAKE 
University of Michigan 


Rémisches Strafrecht bei Cicero und den Historikern. By Joser LENGLE. 
“Neue Wege zur Antike,” I. Reihe: Darstellungen, Heft 11. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1934. Pp. 82. RM. 4. 


It is difficult to see that studies of this type have much to justify them. 
The examination of Roman criminal law at a given period of its development, 
let us say, between 100 B.c. and 100 a.p., would doubtless be worth undertak- 
ing. But it adds little to our understanding to put together selected passages— 
but by no means all of them—chiefly from Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus, unless 
the purpose was to take each writer separately and discuss his treatment of 
the topic as a matter of either literary or historical criticism. Another justifi- 
cation might be found for a pamphlet like this if it set out to review accepted 
doctrines by a rigorous analysis of passages in Cicero and the historians and 
particularly if it attempted to correct the misconceptions of such passages in 
our chief authority, the Strafrecht of Theodore Mommsen, published in 1899, 
or in the older works of Geib or Rein or Zumpt. 

A great deal of new material has accumulated in the generation that has 
elapsed since Mommsen’s monumental work was published, and on many 
subjects much could now be added and new light thrown on points on which 
Mommsen had only imperfect data. But Mommsen certainly knew all the 
literary texts that are here cited, and unless Mr. Lengle meant to restudy the 
texts and amend Mommsen’s interpretation of them, the fragmentary restate- 
ment of data already available in systematic form is not really a contribution. 
The author states, for example, that the redoubtable patria potestas of Ro- 
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mans was not merely the prerogative of the pater familias (p. 5). ‘“Neben ihm 
besitzen es die minnlichen Glieder des Geschlechtsverbandes gegen die weib- 
lichen.”’ For this he cites Mommsen’s Strafrecht (pp. 916 f.). But Mommsen 
makes the statement only as a conjecture, wohl, and the passages he cites 
(Livy xxxiv. 2. 11; 7. 11) are imaginary orations written when manus had 
practically ceased to exist and prove only that an advocate might identify 
manus and tutela. Historians, and especially legal historians, have not quite 
that privilege. It is the more extraordinary since on the same page Mr. 
Lengle cites Livy xxxix. 18. 6, in which the control of the cognati—used here 
loosely of relatives—and that of persons with manus are quite clearly dis- 
criminated. In the case of Appuleia (Tac. Ann. i. 50) it is the form of punish- 
ment which is declared to be ancient, not the persons who had jurisdiction. 

Similarly (p. 7) Mr. Lengle cites from Cicero’s Laws (iii. 6), magistratus nec 
oboedientem et innoxium civem multa vinculis verberibusve coerceto, and quotes, 
with approval, Mommsen’s quite impossible version, “Den ungehorsamen, 
aber nicht verbrecherischen Biirger’’ (Strafrecht, p. 38, Anm. 1). That does not 
really make sense either in general or in this context, and most editors have 
changed innoxium to noxium, or otherwise indicated that the text is unsatis- 
factory. 

It is accordingly apparent that Mr. Lengle, despite occasional assertions of 
independence (p. 11, n. 6), does not ordinarily assume that a passage in 
Mommeen is subject to examination. Now, in Roman Law as well as in almost 
all other fields of classical study, to belittle Mommsen is the beginning of un- 
wisdom, but historical investigation that does not go behind the statements of 
any authority, even the greatest, is not likely to lead us to an understanding of 
the Antike, either along new paths or along old ones. 

An exception should, however, be made in regard to the discussion of the 
trial of Jesus and that of James (pp. 50-54), in which a great deal of the newer 
literature, especially the studies of Lietzmann, Fiebig, and Springer, has been 
examined. It is a pity that Mr. Lengle has not consulted Robert Mayr-Har- 
tung’s excellent presentation of the legal questions involved. But he correctly 
stresses the point—generally misunderstood—that Pilate did not confirm and 
carry out a judgment of a Jewish court, but summarily and independently 
tried and condemned Jesus for treason. 

The case of Jesus is only remotely connected with Mr. Lengle’s declared 
topic. If he really had meant to include Josephus among his Historiker, he 
might have found far more relevant incidents. But since he did introduce the 
question, it is strange that he did not discuss the account of Luke in which 
alone the conflict of jurisdiction between Pilate and Antipas is described. 

There is still a great deal to discover, even in sources so fully worked as 
Cicero, on Roman criminal law and procedure. I fear the matter will have to 
be attacked with somewhat more thoroughness and critical independence than 
this pamphlet exhibits. 

Max Rapin 
University of California 
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Select Letters of St. Jerome: With an English Translation. By F. A. Wricut. 
(“Loeb Classical Library.”’) London: William Heinemann, Ltd.; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 


It is a pleasure to find St. Jerome represented in the Loeb, but it is a pity 
that, in view of his greatness as a scholar and as a stylist, the representation is 
limited to one small volume, which contains but eighteen letters from his large 
correspondence and nothing at all from his other works. The letters in ques- 
tion, however, have been selected primarily on the basis of special human in- 
terest, and will give the modern reader a vivid, if incomplete, picture of St. 
Jerome and his times. Hence, if the translator had done his work well, we 
should only be grateful for the precious little of St. Jerome that the editors 
have seen fit to include in the “Loeb Classical Library.”” Unfortunately, the 
work has been done badly, and it is the unpleasant task of the reviewer to 
point out some of the serious defects and errors in a book which, precisely be- 
cause it is intended not for the specialist but for wider circles, should have been 
prepared with unusual care. 

At the outset let it be stated that a basic defect in the whole work is this: 
For some unaccountable reason Professor Wright either did not know, or cer- 
tainly did not use, F. Cavallera, Saint Jéréme, sa vie et son ceuvre (Louvain, 
1922), the most important modern scholarly work on St. Jerome, fundamental 
for all chronological and other problems. Hence, as will be indicated more con- 
cretely below, the translator is not abreast of the best modern research on his 
subject! 

Professor Wright’s Introduction gives a far too scanty and superficial ac- 
count of St. Jerome’s life and work, and at the same time contains a number 
of mistakes. On page vii he states as a fact that Jerome was born in 345. The 
date is really uncertain, but was most probably in 347 (Cavallera) and not in 
345. All dates in Jerome’s life down to 374 must be given as approximative. 
On page viii he speaks of Pope Damasus as “‘the clerical dilettante who made 
the catacombs the show place for the world ” This is certainly not a just 
characterization of a Pope who had genuine scholarly interests, who was en- 
dowed with real poetic talent, and who was motivated by a true Christian 
piety in his work on the Catacombs. Page viii, lines 12, from the end: ‘Paula, 
the heiress of the great Aemilian family.” This is careless writing. Paula was 
the heiress of a family that belonged to the Aemilian gens, a quite different 
matter. Pages x-xii: for a list of St. Jerome’s works and their dates, Professor 
Wright relies on the data furnished by Fremantle in his Introduction to his 
Principal Works of St. Jerome (Oxford, 1893). Here he should have followed 
rather Schanz-Kriger, Bardenhewer, and above all Cavallera’s Regesta Hiero- 
nymiana, Saint Jéréme, I, Part II, 151 ff., as a number of changes have been 
made, especially in dates, since Fremantle’s time. On page xii Wright claims 
a greater productiveness for Jerome than for Cicero, Livy, and Augustine. 
In the case of Augustine he is quite wrong, as Augustine surpasses all Latin 
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writers of antiquity in productiveness so far as extant works are concerned. 
On page xiii he makes the assertion that “there are four considerable collec- 
tions of letters in Latin literature, those of Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, and Jerome.” 
Let me mention here among other “considerable collections” the letters of 
St. Ambrose, the letters of St. Augustine, the letters of Pope Leo the Great, 
and the letters of Pope Gregory the Great, and refer Professor Wright for fur- 
ther enlightenment to the article “Lettres chrétiennes”’ in Cabrol-Leclereq, Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie (Vol. VIII, Part II, cols. 2683- 
2885). A few lines below Professor Wright says, “‘We have extant one hun- 
dred and fifty-four letters from his [Jerome’s] pen.’”’ This is erroneous. Of the 
one hundred and fifty-four letters, only one hundred and twenty-six are from 
the pen of St. Jerome, the remaining number being written to him by others. 
On pages xiv—xv, the translator mentions that he is using Hilberg’s text, but 
what use the mere list of the chief manuscripts employed by Hilberg can be to 
the reader, without some discussion of the relation and value of these manu- 
scripts, is hard to see. Page xv, line 4 from the end: Legen und Werken; read 
Leben und Wirken; line 3 from the end: Saint Jerome; read Saint Jéréme. For 
bibliography Professor Wright considers it sufficient to mention of the older 
works Zéckler, Thierry, Fremantle; of the more recent, De Labriolle (in the 
poor English translation) and his own Fathers of the Church (London, 1928)! 
I refer the reader for proper bibliographical guidance to Bardenhewer, Schanz- 
Kriiger, and especially Cavallera, I, Part II, 145-50 and 169-75. 

The translation, as the author acknowledges himself, owes much to Fre- 
mantle. A comparison of his translation and that of Fremantle’s indicates 
that, if the dependence is not so striking in choice of words, it is quite 
marked in the general structure and arrangement of the English sentences. 
Professor Wright’s translation is smooth enough, but in accuracy is certainly 
not superior to Fremantle’s and really leaves much to be desired. But it would 
be profitless to mention specific passages here, as I would only have to add to 
the ample evidences of inaccuracy furnished by Professor Souter in his review 
of the present book in the Classical Review, XLVIII (1934), 233-35. The dates 
of the letters need to be checked with Cavallera, and the footnotes—which are 
far too scanty—also need to be brought abreast of more recent researches. 

The book contains two appendixes: (I) On Jerome’s Correspondence with 
Women and (II) Jerome and Origenism. The material in both should have been 
incorporated into the Introduction, and that in the second could have been 
improved by greater familiarity with the more recent literature on the Origen- 
istic controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

But to discuss the shortcomings of this book further is unnecessary. Pro- 
fessor Wright has shown himself incompetent to deal in a scholarly and accu- 
rate manner with a patristic writer. The editors of the Loeb must assume a 
certain amount of responsibility for not having investigated his qualifications 
thoroughly before assigning to him the letters of St. Jerome. At the present 
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time, when the interest in the patristic and medieval periods is steadily grow- 
ing, the painful truth should be stressed that one needs something more than 
a grounding in the classical literature of Greece and Rome and an enthusiasm, 
however intense, if he wishes to investigate competently patristic or medieval 
writers. 


Martin R. P. McGuire 
The Catholic University of America 


Xenophontis commentarii. Edidit C. Hung. Editio maior. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1934. M. 3.80. 


Heretofore the text of Xenophon’s Memorabilia has been based chiefly on 
three Paris manuscripts, ranging from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century: 
Codex 1302, saec. XIII (A); Codex 1740, saec. XIII-XIV (B); and Codex 
1642, saec. XV (C). For the present edition Hude himself has made a fresh 
collation of A and B (Books i and ii), while reporting the readings of C on the 
authority of Schenkl. As new subsidia of his recension, Hude presents the 
readings of six Italian manuscripts, of which the oldest belongs to the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. Their general position in the stemma is 
indicated by Hude’s characterization of them as mizti inter A et B generis. 
These collations, too, are the editor’s own. 

Dindorf rightly regarded A as the most trustworthy of his manuscripts 
and, accordingly, made it the basis of his Oxford edition (1862)—an edition 
which embodied many excellent qualities but at the same time revealed many 
arbitrary changes against the manuscripts. This latter fact became especially 
apparent upon the apprearance of Breitenbach’s conservative edition (Berlin, 
1878). Dindorf’s favorite manuscript unfortunately contained only Books i 
and ii of the Memorabilia. Hence, one of the Italian manuscripts, designated 
Z in Hude’s conspectus siglorum, immediately springs into prominence, for it 
frequently agrees with the readings of A in Books i and ii and embraces also 
Books iii and iv. 

Additional support for portions of the text is derived from Stobaeus, who 
excerpted long passages from the Memorabilia. One of the Stobaeus manu- 
scripts (S) goes back to the beginning of the eleventh century and another (M) 
to the beginning of the twelfth. Generally speaking, it may be said that sever- 
al of the Stobaeus manuscripts are of very high quality. The text of the Me- 
morabilia, therefore, in so far as it is contained in the anthology of Stobaeus, 
rests on a firm foundation. 

On the whole, the text of this edition is sufficiently conservative. In my 
opinion, several readings which the editor has not adopted in his text but has 
relegated to the critical apparatus and qualified by such expressions as conieci, 
an scribd., nescio an recte, and an delendum deserve careful consideration. This 
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is positively the best text of the Memorabilia that is available today and will 
stand in the main until such time when better sources are uncovered. 
The volume is provided with an Index nominum. 


ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


Untersuchungen zu Heraklit. By Ouor Giaon. Leipzig, 1935. Pp. ix+163. 

RM. 5; geb. RM. 6.50. 

No thinker in the whole European tradition of philosophy has proved so 
germinal as Heracleitus. To some (Plato, in antiquity; Schuster, in the mod- 
ern world) Heracleitus was the founder of the school of the péovres as opposed 
to the Eleatic crac.@ra, a radical empiricist and sensationalist. It was the 
fear that the doctrine of eternal flux would destroy the possibility of all pre- 
dication, and therefore all knowledge, that proved such a strong psychological 
motivation for the construction of the theory of ideas. To Plato, Heracleitus 
proved an irritant, and created by engendering a strong reaction. On the 
other hand, to Hegel, followed by Lassalle,' Heracleitus was the founder, fore- 
runner, and patron saint of the dialectical tradition—‘“‘die reine umschlagende 
Identitit von Sein und Nichtsein Es ist kein Satz des Heraklit, den ich 
nicht in meine Logik aufgenommen.’’ Others, represented by Pfleiderer,’ 
Macchioro,‘ and Hack, emphasize the religious element in Heracleitus, and, 
in the case of the two former, his debt to the mystery religions. 

In the face of this startling variance in interpretation a fresh attempt to ar- 
rive at an objective judgment of the meaning of this early thinker cannot fail 
to be welcome to all who are interested in the central dialectic tradition of our 
culture—a tradition which has still meaning and vitality for the modern 
world. The task of Heracleitean interpretation is no light one; there is general 
agreement that he deserved the epithet 6 oxorevvds which later antiquity gave 
him. Few would accept Diels’s characterization: ‘“Herakleitos des Dunkeln 
Philosophie ist durchaus nicht so dunkel, wie das Altertum und die Neuzeit 
iibereinstimmend klagen Einfachheit, Grossheit, Dehnbarkeit, das sind 


Gigon’s study is careful, scholarly, and thoughtful. With most of its con- 
clusions the present reviewer finds himself in agreement. But, at the same 
time, it must be said that occasionally the author’s method of investigation 
causes some uneasiness. In the first place, no mention is made of French, 


1 Lassalle, Die Philosophie Heracleitos des Dunkeln von Ephesus (Berlin, 1858). 

2 Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin, 1840), p. 301. 

3 Die Philosophie des Heraclit von Ephesus im Lichte der Mysterienidee (Berlin, 1889). 
4 Eraclito, nuovi studi sull’orfismo (Bari, 1922). 


5 (Cf. text above), Heracleitos von Ephesos (Berlin, 1901), p. 1. 
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English, or American scholarship, with the exception of Burnet’s work, which 
is referred to in its German translation. Patrick’s dissertation, for example, 
though written in 1889, is still worth reading.® This criticism is not intended 
to be merely captious. Professor Hack, in his recent book, God in Greek Phi- 
losophy, keeps the reading tod déovros in I Diels=II Bywater. This is the 
reading of Aristotle, Clement, Hippolytus, and Eusebius. Sextus Empiricus 
has 70d 6’ éovros. Gigon makes no reference to the variants in manuscript 
readings, assumes the reading adopted by the editors he follows, and bases an 
important argument on the text so assumed. The emendation of Bergk of 
doyou for déyuarTos in Bywater I = Diels 50 is similarly taken for granted in a 
rather arbitrary fashion.’ This emendation has always seemed to the present 
reviewer unnecessarily ruthless, but to neglect the manuscript reading might 
lead to no serious difference of interpretation. But the suggestion of Miller of 
elvax for eidévac in Bywater I= Diels 50 has been accepted without question, 
and this cannot be taken lightly. It obviously makes all the difference to 
one’s conception of Heracleitus to read év ravra elvar or év wavra eldevar. The 
former dictum is abstract and logical; the second, concrete and theological. 
This illustrates a great deal of the circular reasoning which has dictated the 
treatment of the manuscript tradition of the Heracleitean fragments. eidévar 
is emended to efvac because Heracleitus is a logical rather than a theological 
thinker; he has great power of abstract thought because he holds & ravra 
elvat! These three examples in only two (if important) fragments will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the problem. 

The difficulties of Heracleitean interpretation cannot be solved unless tex- 
tual problems are faced, particularly as so many corrections have been made 
in the interests of the tradition of a strictly “logical” interpretation. This 
should be said in spite of the fact that this reviewer is in sympathy with the 
“logical” method of interpretation rather than the more “theological,” repre- 
resented inter alios by Hack. 

On the other hand, one must agree that an important part of the task of 
Heracleitean interpretation turns on the exact meaning of words; adpyovia and 
déyos are obvious examples. It is important to decide to what extent such 
words are used in a technical sense by a given philosopher. The task of deci- 
sion is always difficult, for the philosopher is always just a little ahead of 
popular speech and is forced by the nature of his task to forge his own dialecti- 
cal weapons and to create a vehicle for his thought out of the language of his 
contemporaries. One can find nothing but praise for this part of Gigon’s work. 
His judgment, “Vor der Stoa ist eine irgendwie kosmische Bedeutung von 
doyos unbekannt,”* seems to this reviewer both important and indisputable. 


6 The Fragments of the Work of Heraclitus of Ephesus on Nature (Baltimore, 1889). 


7 An amusing instance of the fallibility of editors is the fact that Bywater attributes 
this correction to Bernays; Diels, to Bergk. 


8 Gigon, p. 4. 
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His insistence, too, on the dialectical leanings of Heracleitus seems un- 
questionably right, by contrast with the “physical” views of the Ionic school. 
“Heraklit hat in Frg. 10 und 50 zum ersten Male, soviel wir sehen, in der 
Kosmogonie ein logisches Prinzip ausgesprochen.... . Dies bedeutet ein 
grundsiitzliches Abweichen von Anaximander, der die Entwicklung des Kos- 
mos bis zum Ende rein naturwissenschaftlich zeichnet in einer geraden Linie.’’® 
At the same time there is some danger in overemphasizing the completeness of 
this logical system and in overpraising his power of abstract thought. ‘‘Hera- 
klit zeigt eine Kraft der Abstraktion, die in solehem Umfang den Milesiern 
jedenfalls noch nicht zu Gebote stand, die aber doch nicht zum Bruch mit der 
konkreten Welt fiihrt, wie bei Parmenides.’”® One finds in Heracleitus, as in 
most of the early Greek philosophers, brilliant flashes of insight, strong imagi- 
native apergus, rather than formal, systematized, logical systems of rounded 
ontological perfection. 


In general, Gigon’s book is highly to be commended. 
A. D. WINSPEAR 


University of Wisconsin 


Kénig Hieron der Zweite von Syrakus. By ALEXANDER SCHENK GRAF VON 

STAUFFENBERG. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933. Pp. 100. M. 6. 

The author presents a straightforward account, not overloaded with de- 
tails, of the career and work of Hiero. There are adequate footnotes, while the 
more difficult problems are reserved for special studies given at the end of the 
pamphlet. A very interesting attempt is made to study the policy of Hiero at 
the time when he tried to build up a state between Rome and Carthage. He 
aided Rome at Rhegium in order to secure her good-will for his own schemes 
on Messana. When the Romans themselves occupied the latter site, he con- 
sidered their act a betrayal of himself and so in foolish anger joined Carthage. 
When he later became the ally of Rome, he remained consistently faithful and 
rendered important services. In his study of the Lex Hieronica the author 
maintains that the debt of Hiero to Hellenistic models has been exaggerated. 
Similarly, when analyzing the nature of his monarchy, he emphasizes the dif- 
ference between it and the eastern monarchies. Of special importance to the 
students of Roman history is the study of the extent of the actual freedom en- 
joyed by Hiero as a nominally free ally of Rome. The state of the sources is 
such that the interpretation throughout must be based largely on reconstruc- 
tion and so is in danger of becoming subjective. With this reservation, the 
study can be recommended safely as an important contribution. 

JAKOB A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


*P. 47. 
OP. 44. 
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Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von ALFRED GERCKE 
und Epvarp Norben. Band III, Heft 2: Rémische Geschichte. Dritte Auf- 
lage. Von J. Voat und E. Kornemann. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1933. Pp. (ii+) 186. M. 7.80. 

In the present edition, as in former editions, the Republic and Empire are 
considered in separate sections by different authors. In the treatment of the 
Republic, Beloch has been replaced by Vogt, while the Empire remains in the 
competent hands of Kornemann. The latter, however, has thoroughly revised 
and considerably expanded his earlier account. Both authors are favorably 
known to the students of Roman history, and both have conformed to the 
same general plan of treatment except in so far as Vogt’s section is very much 
briefer than that of Kornemann. Nevertheless their work forms a complete 
contrast. Vogt’s section, though clearly written, pleasant, and sound, is so 
brief and meager that if it were to be characterized by one word it could best 
be described as innocuous. In contrast, Kornemann’s work bristles with sug- 
gestions and challenges on an astonishing variety of subjects. Many-sided as 
it is, the interest centers primarily on the interrelation of Occident and Orient. 
In this section, too, the bibliographical information is full enough to be very 
useful. Unfortunately, in spite of the vigor of Kornemann’s style, his narra- 
tive often is hard to follow on account of the many long parenthetical state- 
ments inserted in the middle of sentences. 


JakoB A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


The Vatican Plato and Its Relations. By Lev1 ARNOLD Post. Middletown, 
Conn.: American Philological Association, 1934. Pp. xi+116. 


This work, No. 4 in the series of monographs published by the American 
Philological Association under the general editorship of Professor J. W. 
Hewitt, is “an attempt to provide a basis for any new edition” of the Laws and 
the Epinomis. It should also prove useful beyond that scope, because in addi- 
tion to the chapter on the MSS of the Laws Professor Post has discussed the 
MSS of the Epistles and of the Spuria, and has added in a fourth chapter an 
extensive list of the MSS of Plato which supplements the list of Wohlrab. 

A (Cod. Parisinus graecus 1807) and O (Cod. Vaticanus graecus 1) are dis- 
cussed at length. A few errors in Burnet’s collation of A are noted, and the 
evidence is presented for Post’s discovery that O to Laws v. 746 b 8 is not de- 
rived originally from A. Most of the chapter is devoted to the copies of O. 
Post criticizes Immisch’s treatment of L (Laurentianus 80. 17), and decides 
that ‘‘there seems to be no sufficient reason for citing L in any future edition 
of Plato” (p. 28). R (Vaticanus graecus 1029) is also denounced as the ‘sort 
of manuscript that by its large letters and costly appearance lures the collator 
from some crabbed faded codex that he ought to be working on.” Despite 
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these austere principles, Post gives an interesting description of E (Venetus 
184), a sumptuous manuscript written by Rhosus for Bessarion and corrected 
by Bessarion. 

In chapter ii, on the MSS of the Epistles, Post concludes that “none are de- 
rived from A except through O.” In chapter iii, Post gives a tentative stemma 
for the Spuria and, inter alia, a collation of V (Parisinus 2110). In chapter iv, 
Post acknowledges his indebtedness to the recent works of Otmar Schissel 
(Cataloge griechischer Handschriften) and of Wilhelm Weinberger; and, in estab- 
lishing his own list, retains 123 out of the approximately 150 manuscripts 
found in Wohlrab, and adds 55. 

In the Appendix, Post discusses the readings of P (Vaticanus palatinus 173) 
for Laws v. 727a-732d, and arrives at the very dubious conclusion that in 
727 d 2 we should read 7yovmevos instead of 7youuerns. Surely the conflict is 
within the man; and when he “yields to and does not struggle against” the 
belief that everything in Hades is evil, he yields not to an outer enemy but to 
his own soul, and is “allowing it to do as it likes,” a laxness which Plato has 
just condemned in 727b. Next we have a selection from the readings of O for 
the Laws, including “‘all significant features not reported by Bekker or wrong- 
ly reported in Burnet,”’ some corrections from K (Venetus 188), and a few 
notes on the text of the Laws. In 629d, Post would read rotv roXeuow. In 
670b, a rather elaborate conjecture is proposed, on the ground that yeydvacr 
is impossible without a predicate; but dinvayKacpevor is in the predicate, and 
Campbell has pointed out, with reference to the Sophist 217c, that this usage 
gives a tragic tone to the diction. In 722c, the suggestion rv dxetay for the 
impossible 7v waxnv is ingenious; but why not 77v axnv, which actually occurs 
in Hippocrates? 

A still more elaborate conjecture is proposed for Laws 960c7-d1. The 
text now stands 76 Adxeow peév Thy mowrny evar, KAwOd dé thy devtépav, rHv 
"Atporov 5) rpitnv owrepav Tov NexOevTwr, arpKacpeva TH TOV KAwoVEVTWY TH 
Tupi THY GyeTaoTpopoy amepyafouevwy Sivauv. It is clear that something has 
gone badly wrong; England adopts Bekker’s \nx@évTwv, and would either ac- 
cept Baiter’s rodvrp for 7 mupi or reject the two words absolutely. Post would 
read owreipay T&v AnxOevTwr Kal KAwobevTwY, aTeiKacy’ evapyh TV TH Tupi 
xt\. (évapyq should of course be évapyés!), and translates: ‘First Lady Luck, 
second Lady Craft, but Lady Neverturn third and very savior of the fruits 
of luck and craft, whose name is an allegory of those bodies which display in 
letters of fire the working of an irreversible force.’’ This seems to me as im- 
possible as the text we now have, both in reading and in sense. What was 
Plato talking about? He has just said (9606, England’s translation): ‘Don’t 
imagine that all has been done that should be done until you have provided 
for the product of your work a complete and lasting security; until you have 
done that, you have done nothing.”’ This suggests to Plato that the ancients 
have justly celebrated the Fates by “the way in which they addressed them”’ 
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(1a mpoopnuara); and he goes on to explain, in our passage, ‘‘that Lachesis is 
addressed as the first savior, Clotho as the second, and Atropos as the third 
savior, of the things that we have been saying,” namely, of Plato’s proposed 
laws. It makes nonsense to substitute AnxOevrwy for \exPevTwv; Plato’s whole 
point is that he appeals to the divine power of the Fates to provide security. 
On earth, this divine power is to be understood and exercised by the Nocturnal 
Council; they must know the primacy of soul and the mind of all reality, 
which is in the Stars (967d). The power of the Fates is the same thing as the 
power of the divine Stars; and I would suggest that the source of the trouble 
in our passage is the failure of some (perhaps ninth-century) scribe to connect 
TH With duvaer, the “power” in the dative after arpxacuéva. My hypothetical 
scribe then wrote rnv for 76, and thus completed the confusion he had begun. We 
should then read 77 t&v KAwobévTwv TG Tupl 76 GyeTraoTpogoy arepyafouévwn 
dvvayer, and translate ‘the saving power of the Fates was compared to the 
power of those who produce by fire [the Stars] the immutability of what has 
been spun.” This is only a guess; but at least the passage so read has a con- 
sistent meaning, and the order of words is no stranger than in some other 
passages. 

Professor Post’s book is well printed, and the work seems very carefully 


done throughout. 
R. K. Hack 


Unwersity of Cincinnati 


The American Schools of Oriental Research: Publications of the Jerusalem 
School, Vol. I: The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament at Mount 
Sinai; Vol. II: The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament at Jerusalem. 
By W. H. P. Hatcu. Paris: Geuthner, 1932, 1934. Fr. 150. 

In these two volumes Professor Hatch has surpassed all previous catalogues 

of New Testament manuscripts. A description of each codex is followed by a 

photographic reproduction of one of its text pages. The descriptions are 

careful and concise, and contain all essential information. The value of the 
descriptions would be increased to some extent by a full transcription of all 
date and scribal colophons. But the presentation of a picture of each manu- 
script more than compensates for such minor shortcomings. These excellent 
catalogues make the Greek New Testament manuscripts of Mount Sinai and 

Jerusalem more accessible than those of many Western libraries. The two 

volumes include all the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament in St. 

Catherine’s monastery at Mt. Sinai and in the Greek Patriarchal Library in 

Jerusalem, with one regrettable exception—the Greek lectionary manuscripts 

of the gospel and apostle. It may be noted that there are approximately a 

hundred Greek lectionary manuscripts at Sinai and half as many more at 

Jerusalem. 

The publication of almost one hundred and fifty plates of Byzantine codices 
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ranging from the tenth to the eighteenth century is an event of importance to 
students of Byzantine paleography. At Sinai there are nine dated manu- 
scripts, the earliest a.p. 1067, the latest 1346. At Jerusalem there are two 
dated codices, A.D. 1331 and 1724. For students of New Testament text these 
plates will make possible an exploratory sampling of the content of each codex. 

The Sinai catalogue might have been supplemented in some matters of 
detail by the use of BeneSevic’s list of manuscripts taken from St. Catherine’s 
to other libraries.! This work is not accessible to me now, but from photostats 
of manuscripts in my possession, the following identifications were made. In 
his discussion of Sinai MS 172 (Gregory 1209), Professor Hatch notes that 
Luke 24:1-21 is missing. The missing folio is at Leningrad, Public Library 
MS Gr. 291; and Gregory, when he saw it there, unfortunately gave it a new 
number—2153. In the description of Sinai MS 169 (Gregory 1206), the au- 
thor failed to note the loss of Luke 5:29—6:18. This folio also is at Lenin- 
grad, Public Library, MS Gr. 308. Gregory numbered the Leningrad leaf 
2158, and gave it the date a.p. 1247, although he had assigned the rest of 
the codex at Sinai to the fourteenth century. Photostats of the Leningrad 
leaf show no copy of a colophon or date record of any kind, and none of the 
Sinai cataloguers found a date in the codex there. 

A similar problem arises in regard to one of Hatch’s Jerusalem manuscripts, 
LYravpod 94 (Gregory 1352). Hatch describes this as two manuscripts; the first 
(twelfth or thirteenth century) containing Matthew through Hebrews, and 
the second (thirteenth or fourteenth century) containing the Apocalypse, the 
two together making a complete New Testament. Professor Hatch notes one 
gap in the first manuscript; the leaves containing most of the hypothesis to 
Hebrews and the text of Heb. 1:1—4:9 are missing. In Leningrad two folios 
containing exactly this material are listed as Public Library MS Gr. 319. 
Gregory gave this the number 2163, and listed its date as a.p. 1090 or 1099! 
The script of the Leningrad leaves is identical with that of the Apocalypse sec- 
tion of the Jerusalem codex. It seems clear that the folios in Leningrad were 
written at the same time as the Apocalypse to make the first part of 2ravpod 
94 complete. The date which Gregory accepted for the Leningrad folios is an 
impossible one. 

Professor Hatch notes no gap in MS 2aBa 262 (Gregory’s 1336), but two 
folios of it containing John 18:28-36, and 19:29-37 are in Leningrad as Pub- 
lic Library MS Gr. 407. Gregory gave the Leningrad folios the number 2170.2 

The excellent quality of the photographic reproductions adds to the value 
of these catalogues. The descriptions and plates are left unbound so that the 
student may arrange them to suit his needs. It is to be hoped that more cata- 


1 Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum graecorum qui in monasterio sanctae catharinae 
in monte sina asservantur (St. Petersburg, 1911-17). (In Russian.) 

2 Gregory’s description of all these Leningrad fragments is given in his Tertkritik 
des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 1196 f. 
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logues of this type may be produced (with lectionaries included), and for these 
two invaluable volumes all students of Greek New Testament manuscripts are 


greatly indebted to Professor Hatch. 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


Griechische Privatbriefe. By GRETE ROSENBERGER. ‘“‘Papyri Iandanae,” Fasc. 

VI. Teubner: Leipzig, 1934. Pp. 215-58. Pls. XVII-XX. 

Thirteen fairly complete private letters and thirty smaller fragments are 
published in this fascicle, which is the editor’s doctoral dissertation, done 
under the supervision of Professor Kalbfleisch and accepted in 1932 at Gies- 
sen. The collection includes two items (Nos. 91 and 92) from the famous 
Zenon archive; the rest are of the imperial period. The plates give clear re- 
productions of four of the letters and of a part of a fifth. 

These letters have a number of points of interest, and the reading and 
editing show great ability and industry. Dr. Rosenberger, tireless in her 
search for parallels, linguistic and factual, has written a very complete com- 
mentary on the thirteen better-preserved letters. Her many supplements 
where the text is fragmentary and her discussions of possible variants show 
full familiarity with the epistolary style. 

Work on the private letters in the papyri is often discouraging. One de- 
ciphers and deciphers and seems to find nothing very much except conven- 
tional expressions and messages which may have meant a great deal to the 
recipients but mean very little to the modern reader. Yet, we can be sure that 
the cumulative importance of these documents in the reconstruction of an- 
cient life will eventually be very great. It is to be hoped that the editor of this 
fascicle will be willing and able to go on with the publication of private letters 
from the great store of unpublished papyri contained in the German collections. 

The first fascicle of the ““Papyri Iandanae”’ was published in 1912. Presum- 
ably, the plan was eventually to combine these fascicles into a volume with a 
comprehensive set of indexes. But since they are still unprovided with this 
essential aid after a period of over twenty years, it might, on the whole, have 
been better to index each fascicle separately. 

I append three notes on small details: 

Number 91. There seems to be no particular reason to think it probable 
that this note is from Zenon. 

Number 95. In reference to lines 4-5 the editor draws attention (p. 229) to 
P. Oxy. 285, where a prakior seizes a chiton. Mention might also be made of 
BGU 515 (193 a.p.), where a himation is taken by praktores. Cf. also Classical 
Philology, XXIII (1928), 25 ff. 

Number 96. The editor sees the objection to 6ca éuod in line 8. The papyrus 
might perhaps be inspected to see whether it is possible to read [r]a adeA [di ]éra 
(or aded[Pei]bca) Euod. 

Curnton W. Keyes 
Columbia University 
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Index verborum et locutionum quae Tertullianit De anima libro continentur. 
By J. H. Waszinx. Accedunt addenda et corrigenda ad editionem libri 
eiusdem. Bonnae Sumptibus Petri Hanstein, 1935. Pp. iv+263. 

Such tools of scholarship as indexes, concordances, and special lexicons are 
indeed always welcome. In general the making of such works is a thankless 
job, but the real scholar never ceases to sing the praises of the authors of good 
tools of this kind. To accomplish the greatest good it is necessary, of course, 
that such works first of all have few, if any, omissions; secondly, that the 
arrangement be simple and effective; and finally, if possible, that the author, 
as he carries on his labors, be constantly mindful of the text so that the accu- 
mulating evidence of the index or concordance may be at once appreciated 
and applied toward improving the text. 

I believe that Mr. Waszink has succeeded in all three of these points. I 
have tested the present Index frequently throughout the text and find it quite 
accurate. The arrangement is the one usually preferred, all forms of a word 
being listed in orderly fashion under the first form as it appears in the standard 
dictionaries. The little devices employed to save space are simple and easily 
understood. Finally, Mr. Waszink has made immediate use of his Index to 
gather a great many addenda and corrigenda for the future edition of the De 
anima. Most of these are important. 


Roy J. DEFERRARI 
Catholic University of America 


Corpus vasorum antiquorum. By Davip M. Rostnson, with the assistance of 
Mary W. McGeuer. (United States, Fasc. 4; Robinson Collection, Fasc. 
1.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 57. Pls. 48, of 
which 2 are colored. 

Nearly all the vases in Professor Robinson’s collection, except Attic red- 
figure and later wares, are published here. Two black-figure examples, men- 
tioned in the Preface, are omitted; one perhaps because of its obscenity, which 
is an extremely poor reason. There are respectable groups of Cypriote, My- 
cenean, geometric, and Corinthian; three plates of Thessalian sherds; good 
single specimens of Fikellura and Kabeiric. Several of the black-figure pieces 
are noteworthy; conspicuously, an amphora signed by Nikosthenes, which 
belongs to the Baltimore Society of the Institute, and several Panathenaic 
amphoras. A pyxis by the Penthesileia Painter and a painted base, a real 
rarity, are notable in the white-ground division. The photographs are gen- 
erally satisfactory, though the glare is rather bad in some of them. Professor 
Robinson’s text, as usual, testifies to his learning and industry. A number of 
criticisms and comments are to be found in Beazley’s review (JHS, 1934, pp. 
89 f.). He declares Attic a good hydria (Pl. 17), which Robinson calls Chal- 
kidian. A certain suspicion of rigid regional classifications might well be 
acquired from students of sculpture. 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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A Survey of Classical Roman Literature. By DEAN PuTNAM Lockwoop. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Vol. I: pp. xiii+334; Vol. II: x+383. 
Each $2.50. 


Professor Lockwood’s arguments that the fifth year of Latin—which is all 
too often the last—should be a survey course are theoretically sound, and his 
conception of this fifth year is well realized, if somewhat expensively, in these 
volumes. The largest items in the suggested apportionment of about 45 
periods per semester are Plautus, 8 periods; Catullus, 13 periods; and Horace, 
10 periods. Volume I covers the period from Andronicus to Cicero and Catul- 
lus; Volume II, from Livy and Sallust through Suetonius. I need not say that 
the historical matter is good, that the selections are well chosen and well 
edited, and that the books are mechanically attractive, except for the fact 
that the pages, of necessity, look heavy. I hope that these books will be wide- 
ly used, but I have become a cynic as to the practicability of survey courses in 
Latin for Freshmen, and my own somewhat varied experience has not shown 
me that Plautus, Catullus, and Horace make the best combination for 
students at that stage. The teacher who feels the need of more prose may 
find that the material is scanty, the largest items being six periods each of 
Cicero and Pliny. 

Evan T. SaGe 


University of Pittsburgh 


Quaestiones Orphicae. By Apotrus Krurcer. Dissertation. Halis Saxonum: 

Ehrhardt Karras, 1934. Pp. 77. 

The three chapters of this dissertation offer reconstructions of an early 
Orphic-Pythagorean iepds Novos, of the earliest Orphic doctrine, and of the 
TeXerai of Onomacritus. For the most part the author is more successful in 
the criticism and refutation of his predecessors than in the proof of his own 
theories. Too much depends on uncritical use of the evidence. It is held, for 
instance, that the oldest Orphic iepds Adyos of which we have any information 
shows Pythagorean influence, containing, in addition to a theogony, the doc- 
trine of transmigration and speculations on number. Actually, unless we as- 
sume a reference to Orphism whenever transmigration is said to come from a 
iepds or radads NOyos, it is doubtful to what extent the writers of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. attributed the doctrine to Orpheus. Again, number doc- 
trine is first ascribed to Orpheus by name in the Theologumena arithmeticae, 
and none of the sources puts it in a fepds Advyos. The demonstration of the 
presence of Phanes in the ancient theogony and the attempt to show that as 
god of light he was the supreme deity of the older Orphics and ruler of the 
dead likewise involve a number of unjustified hypotheses. 

In one direction, however, Dr. Krueger has advanced the study of Orphism. 
His point of departure is a conjecture regarding the application of Plato Phil. 
66C: “éxry 8 & yeved,” dnolv ’Opdedts, “Kataratcare Kdopuov dodjs.”’ Fol- 
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lowing Schuster, he holds that the most ancient Orphic theogony began with 
Night and continued with the five generations of gods named by Plato in Tim. 
40E. The last of these, he maintains, the generation after Zeus, is the sixth 
generation of the Orphic verse. As in Plato, the descendants of Zeus were sim- 
ply mentioned collectively; there was no designation of individuals. It follows 
that the theogony did not describe the birth and sufferings of Dionysus- 
Zagreus. Further arguments must be brought to bear, of course, before general 
acceptance will be accorded to the proposition, asserted by Wilamowitz, that 
Orpheus originally had nothing to do with Dionysus. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ent study indicates how fruitful it can be in suggesting new lines of investi- 
gation. First of all is the corollary that an anthropogony consistent with the 
theogony must have provided some other source for the human race than the 
ashes of the Titans who destroyed Dionysus. The evidence adduced here for 
the descent of man from Uranus and Ge deserves consideration. The exclu- 
sion of Dionysus-Zagreus from the original theogony leads also to the thesis 
of the third chapter, that this god came into Orphism through the poem of 
Onomacritus to which Pausanias (viii. 37. 5) refers. On this point, too, fuller 
discussion is needed, for several objections to the theory remain even if Dr. 
Krueger’s restoration of the poem is accepted in detail. 
Harrop J. StuKEY 


University of Chicago 


The Bucolics of Vergil. Edited by Freperic J. DpEVeavu. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xxiv-+220. $1.25. 


The author has prepared this attractive edition in the growing belief that 
high-school and college students will welcome a change from Vergil’s Aeneid 
to his lighter and more refreshing pastorals. After a short Preface there is a 
General Introduction of fifteen pages treating of Vergil’s early life, the history 
of bucolic poetry before Vergil, and the chief characteristics of Vergil’s own 
pastorals. Next we find grouped together in the case of each bucolic an Intro- 
duction, the text, notes to the text, and sources and imitations of the poem. 
At the end a General Vocabulary is followed by a Special Vocabulary giving 
lists of words associated with life in the country. These words are found in 
the General Vocabulary also. 

So far as the larger problems of Vergil’s life and pastoral poetry are con- 
cerned, the editor wisely resolved to adopt conservative views. Thus, for ex- 
ample, though of the opinion that Vergil wrote poetry before he composed the 
Bucolics, Mr. DeVeau does not insist that the poet wrote necessarily all or any 
of the Appendix. Nor does he take seriously the contention that the locale of 
certain of the pastorals faithfully depicts Mantuan territory, and in a note to 
depellere (i. 21) he ridicules the thought that the prefix de proves that “‘Tity- 
rus’s home village—and so, perhaps, Vergil’s—was situated on a hill!’ More 
cautious scholars, following the conservative of the two schools of allegorical 
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tradition indicated in the commentary of Servius, limit allegory in the Servian 
definition of the word almost wholly to the ordeal suffered by Vergil in connec- 
tion with his farm. Mr. DeVeau is further inclined to believe that the Cory- 
don-Alexis episode of ii does covertly allude to an amatory experience of Ver- 
gil, and that in v Daphnis is Julius Caesar; but it is at least questionable wheth- 
er Servius seriously contradicts himself at times and so discredits his state- 
ment that allegory is confined to the eviction, which Mr. DeVeau claims in 
partial justification of his departure from the commentator. The question of 
unity in the sixth poem is not discussed. In the tenth the editor prefers the 
view that “Gallus is really pictured as being in Arcadia, where he sees, in his 
frenzy, visions of himself in other réles and in other lands” (p. 169). Skutsch’s 
theory of the unity of this poem, though not so simple, nevertheless seems 
more reasonable. 

A few added points might be mentioned. If Suetonius wrote under Hadrian 
and Probus flourished in the first century after Christ, how could Probus have 
drawn the material for his biography of Vergil from Suetonius (Preface, p. ix)? 
At i. 25 there is merely a repetition in thought of caput eztulit of the preceding 
verse; ‘some such verb as facere” certainly could not be understood here. 
Poteras (i. 79) shows that Meliboeus withdraws from the stage at the end of 
verse 78 (as also vs. 74 would indicate); Tityrus regretfully adds verses 79 ff. 
as an afterthought; we therefore have a simple statement of fact and not the 
conclusion of a condition contrary to fact with protasis understood (ef. ii. 14). 
At viii. 75 impare is found for impari probably because ~ ~ - is impossible in 
dactylic verse. In Daphnide (viii. 83) must mean “‘on Daphnis” (i.e., his image) ; 
“in dealing with Daphnis” misses the point entirely. 

The text followed is that of Hirtzel, but an important variation occurs at 
iv. 62, where cui is read for qui of the Oxford edition, although no attempt is 
made to justify this change. The type of the text of the poems is boldfaced, 
quoted matter being in boldfaced italics. These are not pleasing to the eye, 
especially when they extend over a considerable number of verses, as in the 
case of the last poem, where we find a whole page of them. Also one notes a 
preference for the use of ’s when not ordinarily pronounced (e.g., Thyrsis’s 
[pp. 126, 145]). Typographical errors are few, and none of them should cause 
the reader any difficulty. 


ee Epe@ar C. REINKE 
Downer’s Grove, Illinois 
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